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ating a knowledge of bird life through the use of 


The Victor and Victor Records? 
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of bird songs, given by real birds and by famous nature singers. 
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Records should be in your School Record Library ready for use 


~44¢5 (Listen to the Mocking Bird (Sep- 
12 in.$1.50 timus Winner) (Bird Voices by 
« 1n.31.09 ( Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck 


Prophet)(From “*“Waldscenen” 
—Op. 82, No. 7) (Schumann) 

(Pianoforte accompaniment by 
Percy B. Kahn) Mischa Elman 
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Schumann) Evan Williams 
Songs of Our Native Birds—No.1 (Cat-bird; stormy 
petrel; cardinal redbird; Jenny or house wren; loon; 
red wing blackbird; bobolink; California mountain 
quail, and general conversation of the birds of the 
marsh) Charles Kellogg 
Songs of Our Native Birds—No.2 (Ring-dove; gold- 
finch (wild canary); wood pewee; blue jay; whip- 
poor-will; mourning dove; meadow lark; peabody 
bird (white-throated sparrow); cat-bird: wood or 
barn-owl; hoot-owl) Charles Kellogg 
Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No.3 (Ameri 
can robin; killdeer; blue jay; bluebird; wood-thrush: 
yellow-billed cuckoo; mocking-bird Charles Gorst 
Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—-No. 4 (Kentucky 
cardinal or redbird; oven-bird; red-eyed vireo; Balti- 
more oriole; mourning dove; Western meadow lark 
Charles Gorst 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn) (Orchestra with Bird 
Charles Gorst 


c | The Rabin’s Return (Leander Fisher) (Orchestra 


with Bird Calls) Charles Gorst 
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Resting and Camping 
Spots.—Cyrus Kehr before the 
American Civic Association, in 
Washington, advocated public 
reservations for camping or rest: 

“As further adjuncts to these 
highways there must be places 
for resting and camping—places 
in which tourists may procure 
water and rest for a half hour 
or an hour or camp for a night or 
longer. The ordinary highway 
affords no such places. Usually 
the traveler may now stop and 
rest or camp only by encroach- 
ing or trespassing upon private 
lands. There are already regions 
where few such private places 
can be found, and owners will 
the 


Before lands 


gradually exclude public 


from their lands. 
become more valuable and be- 
fore places suited to this purpose 
are denuded of trees and 
otherwise spoiled for this pur- 
pose, such places should, so far 
as possible, be acquired for the 
public. These places should be 
for the use of those who travel 
for pleasure or business and for 
those who haul farm products, 
merchandise, or other freight. 

“In some instances these rest 
or camp places may be added at 
one side or the other of the 100- 
foot right-of-way, and in other 
instances they may be put into 
the middle of the right-of-way, 


the roadside being divided and 
extended both 
the rest or camp place and the 


along sides of 
right-of-way being correspond- 
ingly widened. Recently in the 
city of Ashland, Oregon, in a 
public park, lots 
marked by suitable boundaries 


camp were 
and the free use of these, in- 
cluding water and lights, granted 
to automobile tourists bringing 
their own tents.”’ 

Know the National Parks. — 
Booklets of lovely views and 
poetic descriptions issued by 
the Department of the Interior 
form part of a new effort to 
promote interest and knowl- 
edge and use of the National 
Parks. 
total area of 7,290 square miles 
belong to the of the 
United States. 

Enlarging the Value of Na- 
tional Parks.— Perfect quiet, or 
only natural 
sounds; distant landscapes; ac- 
cessible mountains; natural phe- 


Fourteen parks, with a 


people 


primitive and 


four essentials 
the 
now be 


these 
of recreation for 


nomena 
modern 
city-dweller can well 
provided in the national parks 
and, before long, in the national 
parks Recounting the 
values of such recreation, Joseph 
Grinnell and Tracy I. Storer, 
in an article in Science, reprinted, 


only. 


urge the need for more thought- 
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ful preservation of wild life in 
the parks, including letting the 
parks alone—with trees, both 
dead and alive, underbrush and 
left so animals may 
retain their natural habitat, 
for the benefit of the traveller 
research in natural 
history. ‘The authors urge that 
a trained resident naturalist be 
placed in each national park, to 


marshes 


and _ for 


supervise the protection of ani- 


and 
this 


mal life and to awaken 
satisfy curiosity regarding 
wild life. 

Prize for City Park Plans. 
Missoula, Montana, is offering 
a prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best plan for a city 
park plot recently donated to 
the city. 

Where Is the Sedate Adult? 

An exchange, commenting on 
a plan for a ‘‘model park’’ to 
include tennis, 
tracks, wonders what the sedate 
adult is to get out of it. Ina 
really modern town everybody 


baseball, race 


gets out and plays, no one has 
“spectatoritis,’’ and the “‘se- 
date adult” is not! 

Use the Vacant Lots. 
property owner in Brooklyn is 
tired of having property values 
spoiled by vacant lots adjacent 


One 


or across the street being turned 
into refuse heaps. He is Eugene 
R. Hudders. Mr. Hudders has 
started a campaign for legisla- 
tion to cover the matter. He 


suggests that it should be made 
a misdemeanor to dump rubbish 
on vacant lots; that such lots 
should be enclosed by iron or 
wire rather than the 
usual high board fence with its 
unsightly billboards and its temp- 
tation to use the ground as a 
dump. Finally, Mr. Hudders 
wishes to give the city the right 
to take over such lots, using 
them for playgrounds until the 
sell or 


fences 


owners can improve 
them. 
comments 


scheme as 


Lee 
Hudders’ 


Joseph 
Mr. 
lows: 

“T think Mr. Hudders’ propo- 
sition about lots is a mighty good 


upon 
fol- 


one. I don’t see why people 
should be allowed to make their 
empty lots a nuisance to their 
neighbors, and the law will soon 
recognize that the sense of sight 
has some rights in the court as 
well as the sense of smell or 
that of sound. 

“On the positive side also, 
that of permitting the city to 
make the lots into playgrounds, 
I think the idea a good one, 
though I doubt the likeli- 


hood of permitting the city to 


forcibly take possession of land 


for that purpose without com- 
pensation and without the con- 
sent of the owner. As a matter 
of fact I believe that if the city 
had the money to clear up the 
lot and to put in a supervisor, 
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an attendant of whatever kind 
the 
quired, 
glad to have it done; and the use 
un- 


particular playground re- 
most owners would be 
of compulsion would be 
necessary. 

‘This whole matter of the utili- 
zation of spare lots has become 
a very interesting one. I know 
that people feel as I used to feel 
myself, that a vacant lot was a 
luck and 
there was no particular interest 


temporary piece of 
in developing it as a playground. 
But there is a fallacy in that idea. 
The vacant lot will always be 
frequent in residential districts, 
and although the old ones may 
be built over, that will largely 
section has 


happen when a 


ceased to be residential, which 


is exactly the time when you 
can dispense with playgrounds. 
In other words, although the 
particular vacant lot may pass, 
the vacant lot as an institution 
may keep on in a new incarna- 


tion, as a city, however much 


it grows, will always have an 
edge somewhere, and it is largely 
on the edge that the people live. 
‘‘T believe that with the proper 
development of vacant lots we 
could get about half our play- 
grounds and three-quarters of 
our playground space for noth- 
ing, so far as the cost of pur- 
chase is concerned.” 
Exposition ‘Zone’ Be- 
comes a Permanent Play- 


ground. 
of eight or nine acres which was 


Lobos Square, a field 


covered with buildings as part 
of the ‘‘zone’’ of the Panama- 
Pacific, will be turned over to 
the Playground Commission after 
it is replanted. The Japanese 
Pavilion, which was presented 
to the City of San Francisco 
after the the 
Japanese Government, will be 
Square to 


Exposition by 
moved to Lobos 


serve as a field house. Lobos 
Square was previously a park 
without leadership, used largely 
as a field. It 
turned over to the Exposition 
with the understanding that it 


should be returned to the city 


baseball was 


in the same condition as when 
granted. 

‘**Cash for Old Newspapers.”’ 

School children of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have saved over one 
hundred fifty tons of old news- 
papers, for than 
The 
money will be devoted to play- 
grounds. 

Children of the Neighbor- 
hood Are Welcome to the Use 
of This Playground.—Thus 
an M. E. Sunday School in San 


which more 


$2,000.00 was received. 


Francisco announced at the gate 
its invitation to use a building 
lot on a busy corner which the 
church was not ready to build 


upon. 
Recreation in Religious 
Education.— An enlargement of 


~I 
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the department of religious edu- 


University 
provides 


cation in Boston 

School of Theology 
for a demonstration center at 
Malden, where 
through the cooperation of thir- 
teen churches a city training 
school for religious workers has 
been established. The Boston 
courses include principles of 
recreational leadership, given by 
Professor Norman E. Richard- 
son; the boy scout movement 


Massachusetts, 


in principle and practice by 
Ormond E. Loomis, and prac- 
tice work in the various aspects 
by James A. 
musical 


of scout craft, 
Wilder. A course on 
pageants and festivals for church 
and community is given by 
Professor H. Augustine Smith. 
“A special foundation of 
$10,000 created in memory of 
Arthur Howe Pingree, 
Christian minister of 
community imnterests.......a 
scout master’ pro- 
vides for a course of lectures 
on the theory and practice of 


broad 


zealous 


boy scout leadership, both class- 
room and field work. General 
lectures on play are given by 
Joseph Lee, George Ellsworth 
Johnson, Ernst Hermann. 
Play as a Substitute for the 
Saloon.—A correspondent de- 
clares that unless “something is 
done to replace the social fea- 
tures of the saloon, we can be 
quite certain that it will come 


back.”’ 
found in a great ‘poor man’s 
club” in Portland, Oregon. Be- 
fore Oregon ‘‘went dry,” Mr. 
Fritz ran one of the largest 
saloons in the West. After- 
wards it became ‘Fritz’ Great 
Workingmen’s Resort,” in 


Perhaps the answer is 


which the proprietor takes great 
pride. There are baths, lunch 
counters, a restaurant, employ- 
ment office, soft drink bar, a 
lodging house and free reading 
rooms and motion pictures are 
exhibited without charge. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the 
neighborhood centers, 
lished just at the time that pro- 
hibition was becoming effective 
in that city, have proved whole- 
some substitutes for the saloon. 
In the cities and rural districts 
of Georgia, Michigan and Vir- 
ginia, the field secretaries of the 
Association are helping to sup- 
ply similar substitutes. 

In the U. S. A. in 1917.—A 
correspondent writes: 

“If any one had told me that 
such conditions exist in school- 
houses in this day as I saw this 
morning, I should have doubted 
the truth of the statement. But 
I have seen with my own eyes! 


estab- 


“T arrived at school at 
recess time, and because of the 
deep snow the children were in 
the basement playrooms. There 
were two—one for boys and one 
They were each about 


one 


for girls. 
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seventy feet long and possibly 
thirty or thirty-five feet wide. 
The girls’ room contained the 
furnace and a huge coal bin that 
was filled with slack. The ceil- 
ing in the boys’ room was pos- 
sibly nine feet high, but in the 
girls’ I could touch it in most 
places without effort. 

“It was so dark that even 
with my good eyes I could not 
see the faces of children half 
way down the room. Light is 
supposed to come through four 
or five small basement windows, 
you know the kind—half sashes 
set in horizontally. But venti- 
lation is had only through the 
toilets and an outside basement 


door. The windows are nailed 
shut by order of the chief 
janitor. 


“T half tumbled down some 
rickety stairs and found a howl- 
ing, seething mass of boys of 
all ages and all grades tearing 
around like maniacs, not play- 
ing. The air was so full of 
dust from coal and the concrete 
floor that I choked. It was a 
perfect inferno. The girls 
weren't doing much except stand- 
ing about, talking and laughing 
at the top of their lungs. 

“Immediately after recess I 
saw some ‘physical training’ 
that I was told is required, 
although there is no director. 
It was awfully bad work, yet 
it seemed to pass. 


“I suggested games in the 
school rooms instead of in that 
awful basement to the princi- 
pal and I don’t think he had 
the faintest idea what I meant 
for he seemed horrified.” 

Is there need for the promo- 
tion of play? 

From a Letterfrom Thomas 
Curley.—‘‘A good many play 
leaders and directors are not 
‘playing the game.’ To il- 
lustrate, in a certain town in 
Massachusetts last season I went 
on a playground and found the 
two directors in one corner of 
it alone playing volley ball; 
at the other end of the ground, 
two or three hundred feet away, 
were 125 to 150 children and 
apparatus. Again, in another 
playground in that same town, 
on the same day, the director 
wanted to show me her work in 
folk dancing. She had the 
children give three; in one group 
she had six children; in another 
eight; in another ten; on the 
ground were about 175 chil- 
dren. You see what a tale 
both these incidents tell of 
officials without playground 
imagination.” 

The Jacob A. Riis Neigh- 
borhood Settlement, 48 and 58 
Henry St., New York, October 
24th, 31916. My dear Mr. 
Braucher, It was very thoughtful 
of youto write me of the anni- 
versary meeting and I like to 
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know that the Association of 
which my husband was so very 
fond remembers him with af- 
fection. Nothing that he tried 
to do was more thrilling to 
him than the effort to give little 
children a chance for the right 
kind of play, and he rejoiced in 
the able work done by the 
Playground Association. 

Yes, he was buoyant, and he 
gave of himself freely. For a 
long time I was resentful of the 
drains made on his radiant vi- 
tality by the public, but he was 
so glad to give always. 

Thank you for your letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Mary Riis 

Community House.—Rev- 
erend Arthur A. McKay writes 
of the community house of 
Oceanic, New Jersey: 

“The work developed here, 
under the leadership of the Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church— 
who happens to be myself. 
This is a small place surrounded 
by the homes of many of the 
wealthy people of New York 
City and I have succeeded in 
securing their cooperation in the 
work I am doing. Though we 
have no organized recreation 
societies, we have a parish house 
which we recently built from an 
old church, remodelled it—added 
to it at an expense of forty-three 
hundred dollars, raised by pub- 
lic subscription. The building 


10 


is open to all denominations, 
controlled by a board of direc- 
tors made up of prominent men 
of the place.” 

Community Service.—The 
Community Service School for 
Sampson County, North Caro- 
lina, held at Laurel Hill for 
four days, discussed “Holiday 
recreation for whole families,”’ 
‘““Making the most of the com- 
munity fairs,” ‘‘Plays and games 
with educational factors of the 
community,’’ ‘‘Neighborhood so- 
cials for old and young,” “Re- 
vival of some old-time enter- 
tainments.” 

There were also discussions 
of education, of fair progress, 
cooperative marketing, of health 
and the home and the family. 

Neighborhood Center Work 
in Snoqualmie, Washington. 
—H. L. Rowley, Principal of 
Schools, has been able to de- 
velop rather remarkable com- 
munity feeling in Snoqualmie. 
Living in a “school cottage,” 
the principal and his wife have 
been able to gather the teachers 
into friendly and helpful social 
gatherings, to look after the 
playground and school gardens 
adjoining. Community din- 
ners, given each month, with a 
banquet at the end of the school 
year, have drawn the people to- 
gether. Public athletic games 
and school entertainments have 
enticed forth even the most in- 
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veterate stay-at-homes. Nearly 
three hundred attended the com- 
munity Christmas tree—the one 
public Christmas celebration, 
which all united to promote. 

A beautiful bungalow play- 
shed, built at a cost of $1500, is 
one of the years’ achievements. 
The building is fifty by seventy- 
two feet, lighted by electricity, 
heated, and the canvas cur- 
tains at the sides may be rolled 
up so as to make an open-air 
play court. Four hand ball 
courts at the ends and a sur- 
face satisfactory for tennis, 
basket ball or gymnasium games 
assure the usefulness of the build- 
ing for games, as well as for 
fairs and exhibits. 

Successful Summer in 
Ponca City, Oklahoma.—Be- 
ginning with an enrollment of 
130, an increase was made to 
180 by the close of the summer. 
The proprietors of the swim- 
ming pool gave its use free to 
the boys for an hour each after- 
noon. The boy scouts spent a 
week at Ranch ror, the guests 
of Mr. Joe Miller. 

Answer Requested.—One 
superintendent of schools worked 
for recreation by sending out 
over the village the following 
letter: “A COMMUNITY REC- 
REATION CENTER is a tract 
of land or building developed, 
equipped, and under trained 
leadership, to furnish oppor- 


tunities for the people to engage 
in wholesome games, sports and 
exercise. 

“Such centers have been es- 
tablished in many communities 
throughout the land and the 
movement is making rapid prog- 
ress. 
erry greatly needs such a 
center for its young people 
especially, provided with a gym- 
nasium, baseball diamonds, lawn 
tennis courts, running track, ap- 
paratus for outdoor sports and 
games. 

e err School grounds 
might be admirably developed 
for such a purpose. If this does 
not seem advisable some other 
tract of land can be secured. 

“If the churches, public school 
officials, grange, business men’s 
association, village improvement 
society, Y. M. C. A. and other 
organizations, and also individ- 
uals will cooperate such a center 
can be easily provided. 

“What do YOU think about 
it?” 

Superintendent of Schools 

Volunteers Help.—Many 
volunteers are doing much to 
spread the play movement in 
this country. Mr. Sidney A. 
Teller, Resident Director at the 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, delivered during 1916 
some ninety-eight lectures, most 
of them on the recreation move- 
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ment. His audiences totaled 
over fourteen thousand people. 
It is possible for much to be ac- 
complished in this work because 
of the large number of volun- 
teers who are so generous in 
giving their services. 

Let the People Sing.—The 
Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago, reports, after three years’ 
effort to stimulate musical ex- 
pression throughout the city, 
especially in community sing- 
ing, the following achievements: 
549 Children’s classes in small 

parks and schools 

28 Children’s classes at the 

Municipal Pier 
69 Dalcrozelessons for children 
18 Violin class lessons 
Choral rehearsals in small 
parks and schools 
Community ‘‘Sings’’ at the 
Municipal Pier 
Programs by local talent 
Spring festivals by civic 
music clubs 
Children’s Christmas carol 
program in the Venetian 
Court of the Fine Arts 
Building 
Artist programs in small 
parks and schools 
Popular concerts by the 
Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra 
1 Community concert at the 
Lane Technical High 
School 

3 Community concerts at the 
Municipal Pier 


12 


Music for Little Money.— 
Pasadena, California, gave a 
series of concerts at motion 
picture prices. How often has 
the music-lover with an hour or 
so free longed for good music 
which one might “drop into” as 
into the moving picture houses! 

Little Theatre in Detroit.— 
The Little Theatre of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts in 
Detroit has been completed and 
will be used for amateur pro- 
ductions. 

Children’s Theatre, Berk- 
eley, Cal.—The Children’s 
Theatre recently established 
has been so successful that it is 
expected that it will become a 
permanent institution. The first 
performance was fairy scenes 
from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. It is planned that for 
the present the children will 
give only Shakespeare. In an 
effort to eliminate the individual 
and to emphasize the group, the 
names of the children taking the 
various parts are not printed and 
there are no flowers given to the 
performers. 

Making Music Democratic. 
—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the last of October conducted 
“Music Boosters’ Week.”’ The 
object of this movement was to 
make music more democratic. 
Lectures by prominent musical 
authorities, a luncheon, and 
other features were used for 
publicity purposes. At the close 
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of the week a musicians’ club 
was formed. 

Play and Art.—J. H. Stine, 
Norwood, Massachusetts be- 
lieves that the playground has a 
vital function in the artistic 
development of America: 

“T am tremendously inter- 
ested in seeing the public recre- 
ation movement make use of 
every phase of play life that 
may contain spirit and make for 
the development of the imagina- 
tive powers and resource and 
initiative. Itseems to me that 
all playground work ought to be 
tied up closer to all forms of art 
expression in the several com- 
munities. It is great to build 
strong, healthy, sturdy bodies 
through active games and plays, 
but we should not be content 
with that alone. Health should 
be only the starting point of a 
play program rich in the funda- 
mentals which constitute cul- 
ture, power, vision. Correlate 
our playgrounds with the art 
interests of the cities: the musi- 
cal organizations, the men and 
women of letters, the painters, 
the poets,—and I believe we 
shall soon rise high above the 
plane where a handful of poli- 
ticians may sway the destinies 
of this great work. 

“The children in the cities 
may never be ‘rich in lore of 
fields and brooks’—but don’t 
you pity the youngsters of ten- 


der age who are plunged into 
the intricacies of track athletics 
and baseball at seven and eight 
years of age? Through the 
festival and pageant and drama 
we can provide in a measure, 
artificially, for that exercise of 
the imagination which was as 
free as air when I was a boy— 
when I took out sail boats at 
the age of ten, all alone, and 
played at being a pirate cap- 
tain with a bold and saucy crew, 
one minute standing on the 
deck and crying orders to my 
imaginative crew, the next jump- 
ing to the tiller and sheet and 
executing them.” 

Moving Pictures in a Pub- 
lic Library.—The Public Li- 
brary at Youngstown, Ohio, 
recipient of a moving picture 
machine, plans to show films on 
Saturday afternoons to the chil- 
dren and Saturday evenings to 
the adults of the town. Pictures 
already secured include David 
Copperfield, Alice in Wonderland, 
Ramona, Treasure Island, Les 
Miserables, and some of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 

“Class Legislation.’’—The 
New York State law prohibit- 
ing the admission of children 
under sixteen years to moving 
pictures, unless accompanied by 
parents or guardian, has re- 
cently been before the Court of 
Appeals. The case was based 
upon the complaint of a pro- 
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prietor of a New York City 
moving picture theatre who ap- 
pealed from the Lower Court’s 
conviction, who contended that 
the law was “‘class legislation” 
in as much as it permitted chil- 
dren unaccompanied to attend 
performances conducted for the 
benefit of religious and educa- 
tional institutions. The Court 
of Appeals confirmed the judg- 
ment of the Lower Court. 
Municipal Golf in Sacra- 
mento.—Golf is being added to 
the sports that have been munici- 
palized by Sacramento, Cal. 
An eighteen hole links was 
opened for public use on August 
fifteenth. The course is in 
Del Paso Park, a_ wildwood 
park of nearly 1,000 acres ac- 
quired a few years ago by the 
City of Sacramento when the 
Rancho Del Paso, one of the 
last remaining Mexican grants, 
was subdivided. The munici- 
pal links are within a short dis- 
tance of the course of the Sac- 
ramento Country Club. Both 
courses are in a part of the primi- 
tive forest of scattered weeping 
oaks that once covered the en- 
tire Sacramento Valley floor. 
Golf for Children.—Ward 
Brennan, Director of Pratt Play- 
ground, Brooklyn, has laid out a 
three-hole golf course for boys 
and girls. The holes are forty- 
two yards apart. For bunkers, 
boards twelve feet long by six 
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inches wide are used. The 
boys make three rounds of the 
course, playing nine holes. One 
boy made an average of thirty 
for a week. Over sixty boys 
entered a playground champion- 
ship contest. 

Roller-skating on the 
Street for Adults.—A corres- 
pondent appeals for suggestions 
for popularizing this sport, con- 
fessing that she never enjoyed 
any other one so much—but she 
couldn’t be the only adult doing 
it! Her opportunity to enjoy 
it came in Coldwater, Kansas, 
where high school boys and 
girls started it and those of 
maturer age joined in. “It is 
cheap, in the open air; it is 
possible everywhere in towns; 
ill manners are almost impossi- 
ble; no one can skate and talk 
scandal at one and the same 
time!’”’ How can it be done? 

“‘Sand-craft’’ on Philadel- 
phia Playgrounds.—Supervi- 
sor J. Leonard Mason has worked 
out a combination of sand and 
clay, with which permanent 
modelling is possible. A Gre- 
cian amphitheatre, a modern 
home were among the exhibits 
of ‘‘sand-craft.”’ 

Playground Apparatus as 
Shop Projects.—The boys of 
the upper grammar grades in 
Wilmette, Illinois, made a set 
of six swings, a teeter-totter, 
and turning bars for use on the 
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playground. Lessons in public 
spirit and community property 
were learned as they could not 
have been learned through in- 
dividual projects. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Exposi- 
tion.—Competition in exhibits, 
in judging exhibits and in dem- 
onstrations made up the junior 
activities in the Agricultural and 
and Industrial Exposition of 
the Eastern States held in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. The ex- 
hibits were handiwork, cookery, 
canned goods and products of 
field and garden. 

In the judging contests, teams 
from different states or counties 
passed judgment upon all ex- 
hibits, entering the judgment 
upon a score card, which was 
submitted to an expert to be 
compared with his own judg- 
ment. 

Boys and girls individually or 
in teams showed how to pre- 
pare, sterilize, and can fruit; 
how to plan, cut, and sew a 
garment; how to bake bread; 
how to butcher; how to obtain 
and care for the various milk 
products; how to kill and dress 
poultry; how to plan and build 
various wooden structures; tell- 
ing about the demonstration 
while it was being made. 

Boys and girls took part, too, 
in races, and in jumping, throw- 
ing and lifting contests. 

The Seattle Junior Exposi- 


tion for October, 1916, was 
announced at the beginning of 
the summer vacation, thus giv- 
ing incentive to vacation ac- 
tivities. The Exposition in- 
cluded “‘anything a boy or girl 
can make or do outside of 
school hours.’’ Demonstrations 
of dramatic play, swimming, 
Camp Fire Girl activities, ex- 
hibits of pets were awarded 
prizes as well as countless de- 
partments of constructive ac- 
tivity such as work with wood, 
crayon, pencil, ways of saving, 
domestic science, photography, 
agriculture, collections, poems, 
plays, stories, music, records 


of hikes, shown by pictures, 
maps, equipment. 

Plan of Directed Activi- 
ties.—To promote leadership on 


the part of play leaders, E. B. 
DeGroot has instituted a plan 
of directed activities on San 
Francisco playgrounds. Team 
games, folk dancing, active games 
and singing games, apparatus 
play for girls, with track and 
field sports instead of folk danc- 
ing for the boys, are scheduled, 
one for each day. Two days 
are left free for the directors’ 
hobbies. 

The prescribed team games 
are baseball, playground ball, 
basket ball, volley ball, soccer 
football, field hockey. The 
track and field sports are broad 
and high jumps, shot put, pole 
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vault and matters of form. In 
the other lists may be found 
three deep, black and white, leap 
frog relay, prisoners’ base; Did 
you ever see a lassie, looby loo, 
muffin man; and representative 
folk dances from various na- 
tions. 

Atlanta Training Courses. 
—One hundred nineteen stu- 
dents took the Atlanta, Georgia 
training course for recreation 
workers under the supervision 
of Mrs. Florence M. Tibbets. 
The course lasts ten weeks and 
is free to all applicants. <A 
diploma indicating that the stu- 
dents have passed the play- 
ground examination is presented 
by the Department of Parks. 

Dallas, Texas, carries on a 


playground course given by 
Myron A. Kesner in connection 


with the Free Kindergarten 
Association courses. 

Non-professional Course of 
Study.—Elbert M. Vail, su- 
perintendent of Recreation, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has published, 
at the request of the Recrea- 
tion Committee and members of 
the Parents-Teachers’ Clubs, an 
outline of fundamental points in 
recreation, designed for fathers, 
mothers, teachers and others de- 
siring general knowledge of the 
movement. 

Building for Health.—The 
Open Stairway Dwelling Com- 
pany recently laid the corner- 
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stone of its third apartment, 
built to prove that tenements 
may promote health and yet 
pay. Ata rental of about thirty 
dollars a month, from two to 
four rooms with bath may be 
secured. All building is on the 
unit plan about a court thirty 
by forty feet. Open stairways 
lead to each apartment so no 
halls are necessary. The com- 
pany has offered part of the 
most recently acquired land to 
the city for park or playground 
purposes at the price the com- 
pany paid. The Commissioner 
of Health of New York City 
agrees with the company that 
its apartments are the most 
healthful which can be erected 
in accordance with the building 
code of New York State. 
Finds Filipinos Eager for 
Play.— “The playground move- 
ment here is on a sound footing. 
At present there are eleven public 
playfields and sixteen tennis 
courts. More area is being 
acquired for this purpose. The 
playgrounds are part of the 
school system. I have now been 
here two months, coming from 
Seattle, and never during my 
playground experience have I 
had the pleasure of witnessing 
such whole-hearted enthusiasm 
and desire for play as the Fili- 
pinos display. They will turn 
out by the hundreds to witness 
a little indoor baseball game 
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between school teams and will 
root and yell their heads off. 
They are as keen about social 
activities and dramatics. At 
present there are eight instruc- 
tors employed full time. A 
public golf course is in the 


public schools and the Y. M. 
C. A. have accomplished won- 
ders in developing athletics 
throughout the Islands and in 
promoting the play movement.”’ 

emaen Extract from letter from 
Superintendent of Schools Fred 








course of construction. The O. England, City of Manila.... 


THE STORY OF ROSE COTTAGE 
Ginevra Harrison Potts, Wyebrooke, Chester County, Pennsylvania 


When I came to the country to live, I was struck with the fact 
that the children seemed to have no real good times together, save 
during the school months, and at picnics and occasional gatherings. 
I love children and I wanted to help. I thought about it for some 
time, and finally decided to begin in the school. I was granted 
permission to have one hour a week of the school time. I gave 
the boys drawing books and lessons—and the girls sewing materials 
and lessons, which took courage since I neither draw nor sew 
particularly well. At the end of the year a small prize was given 
the best workers—and the work was exhibited. The children were 
interested and I learned a great deal. But the third year wasnotso 
successful because we happened to have a teacher who was not in 
sympathy with us. So I decided to abandon the school. I asked 
my husband to let me have a pretty little cottage beside a wonderful 
spring of pure, cold water—and that cottage with the addition of 
many porches on which nearly all our work is done—and the boys’ 
room—is still our home today. I said frankly I did not know just 
what I was going to do—but I was going to do something. 

Oh! those first days! I had only nine children but they were of 
both sexes and all sizes. I read fairy stories, which the children 
enjoyed, they brought me wild flowers, and we together learned all 
we could about them, in How to Know Wild Flowers. We played 
jackstraws, croquet, and on very hot days, even went paddling in 
the brook. We cooked—the children bringing each a potato or an 
egg. ‘Then the girls prepared a dainty table and we all ate wonder- 
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ful things, made with those potatoes and eggs,—and the butter, 
milk, bread and so forth, it was my share to bring. We met every 
Wednesday, during the summer months, from nine a. m. till twelve. 
Two friends helped me faithfully, and now after seventeen years, one 
of them is still a regular co-worker, and the other would be if she 
could. 

Like Topsy, ‘“‘we just grew’’—at that time we had no age limit. 
I sat on the porch floor and built blocks for active little twin babies 
to knock down, more than once—without the twins, the older sister 
could not come, and we wanted the older sister. The twins, big 
boys now, are still with us but we no longer admit a child under 
three years of age, nor over sixteen. 

When we had about fifty children in a year or two, we began to 
see the necessity of some system. We were able to get a teacher 
who had taught kindergarten work in Philadelphia, and who was a 
splendid help. Then we learned to weave paper mats, do a little 
work with pen knives, make our own jackstraws, began sewing 
lessons with a ground work, and made scrapbooks of paper muslin, 
with pictures pasted on the leaves in wonderful designs—and much 
love,—for the very sick children in hospitals who could not hold the 
heavier scrap books. 

And still we grew, adding more teachers to our staff—always 
doing better work. We now have ten trained teachers and fifteen 
volunteer aids,—good friends who work nobly through heat and 
storm. We begin our course now, with bead stringing, cutting out 
Teddy Bears, dolls, and soldiers,—pasting, sewing cards, coloring 
pictures with crayon, or paints, paper weaving. Then boys and 
girlsstill together goontosimpleraffiawork. Afterthatthe boys go 
into the boys’ department where they hammer brass, make base- 
balls, and tie hammocks—on to sloyd work, and so into the big work 
room where with two manual training teachers they do carpentry 
work and, considering that we have at most only thirteen mornings 
a year—they do very good work. 

After the girls leave the raffia class, they begin sewing. Two 
trained teachers and several aids take them through the work from 
the little square of white muslin on which they make their stitches 
—to the finished camisole, which ends the work in that department. 
They make a towel, needle case, Rose Cottage bags, initialed with 
their initials in white cotton in which ever after they keep their work 
until it is completed,—and on these things they get almost every 
stitch,—basting, even and uneven, overcasting, hemming, and 
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buttonholing. They then go on to embroidery or crocheting, and 
some of my big girls do beautiful work, most of them, in fact. 

We begin at 9 a. m—at 11:30 work is put in the work cup- 
boards,—and two by two the children march past a given place 
where they receive a sandwich and a cake—say “thank you’’—and 
the day is over. 

The work is absolutely free,—what the child makes is his or 
hers,—but we insist it shall be well done if possible, and it almost 
alwaysis. We have grown enormously, have now from two hundred 
to two hundred and seventy-five children. I am sometimes asked 
if I am satisfied and I always answer, no.—We have to give up 
cooking,—and we ought to teach cooking, also dressmaking, and 
millinery. We are extravagant—we cost too much for the time we 
spend. But it is wonderful how kind the parents are about sparing 
children and horses in their busy summer time. If we tried to have 
all the things we want it would mean other days—Wecan do no more 
in our one morning could we get the children—I do not know. But 
I do know that I am so proud of Rose Cottage, that I am just around 
the corner from being satisfied, after all. 


PLAY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* 


Clark W. Hetherington, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


The Demonstration Play School of the University of Cali- 
fornia was a demonstration first, of the organization of an institution 
and, second, of the activities required for that institution. I shall 
speak briefly on the first item and Mrs. Hetherington will speak on 
the more interesting part: the activities. 

Imagine, if you will, this demonstration carried on in a large 
eucalyptus grove with administrative and assembly space in the 
center, and radiating from this center, spaces for departmental 
activities, one of which was a playground. Of course the demon- 
stration was out-of-doors, but this is not its essential characteristic 
as some people think. Every school should be at least a fresh-air 
school. It is ridiculous to keep children indoors until they become 
sick; then, put them in an outdoor school to make them well, in 

*Address given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 2-6, 1916 
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order that they may be put indoors again to be made sick. The 
fresh-air feature should be a characteristic of every school. So it 
makes little difference to us whether you think of this school as con- 
ducted on a one-acre or ten-acre lot, or in a one-story or ten-story 
building, provided the essential characteristic in the demonstration 
is understood. 

We should like to have you think of this organization as both 
a school and a play center including all that the school and the play- 
ground mean to child-life and civilization. It is not a playground 
only; it includes all that a playground means and expands its 
functions as a play center. It is not a school only; it includes all 
that we think of as belonging to the school and expands its functions 
as an educational center. 

To bring out the nature of this demonstration, let me call 
your attention to two fundamental characteristics of child-life: 1. e. 
play and infancy. 

1. Play is child life. We speak of the child as active, 
spontaneous. The activity goes on irrespective of our will or 
desire. All the child’s life forces are lived out in play; all his 
capacities exercised and developed. This play is the primary 
form of education because activity is the sole means of education. 
Interpret education as the total process and the total results of life 
experience, then compare the educational results of the self-impelled 
activities of life with the results of school room instruction and see 
which is most influential. Play zs child life; it is nature’s method 
of education. All that we do in education, or can do, is built on 
the development that comes out of these spontaneous activities 
called play. 

2. Infancy is the recognized symbol of weakness and help- 
lessness in the Christian appeal to human sympathy. The child 
is dependent and demands care and leadership. This dependence 
is complemented by the parental instinct to care for and instruct 
the child, and the child instinctively calls out this parental function. 
This demand for care and leadership is illustrated by the child’s 
crying when hungry or hurt, and by the long years of ‘“‘what?”’ 
and “why?” and “how?” This child dependence and demand for 
care and for leadership complemented by the parental instinct are 
the bases for all child welfare and educational effort. 

Child life, care and instruction have come under institutional 
control. The original social institution to care for and train the 
child was the home. Under the rules of the home the child lived its 
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spontaneous life in play. It entered spontaneously into the activ- 
ities of the parents and the parents protected, cautioned, inhibited, 
encouraged and directed the activities. Part at least of the child’s 
active energies were organized by the parents, but usually on the 
basis of the child’s own self-impelling impulses; hence, the power of 
custom among savages. 

With the rise of civilization and social organization, new needs 
for training developed. Chief among these the invention of writing 
created the need for learning to read the written language, especially 
by the governing classes. So the school arose. With the invention 
of printing this need spread to the masses, and the school as we 
know it today began its development. This school was an insti- 
tution for the transmission of the written language. Its function 
was symbolized by the three R’s. This function has expanded in 
recent years, though the school is still dominated by the linguistic 
ideal as the means of transmitting the written culture of the race. 
The school, therefore, has stood and stands today, increasingly as 
one great extra home institutional center of child life. The child 
still lives his own spontaneous life; he is controlled and helped in 
part by the home, and he is controlled in part by the school. 

The rise of modern industrialism and related social changes 
have eliminated the home industries, the old family life, and the 
space and paraphernalia in house, yard and community. And so 
the playground has developed. The old opportunities for activity 
and an education have been squeezed out of the home and the 
community. The child can no longer enter into the highly special- 
ized activities of the parents; his play in so far as he can play at all 
has become more conspicuously of the child type—a pure exercise 
of functions and capacity. Congestion of population in cities with 
the cramped opportunities for activity, on a background of sensi- 
tiveness concerning child nature created by child study, forced the 
idea of the playground. The idea evolved rapidly into an institu- 
tion under adult control to meet child needs everywhere. So we 
have the development of a third institution controlling child life— 
the second extra home institutional center controlling child life. 
It is essentially a place for the organizing of activity from the child’s 
standpoint. 

There are, then, three types of institutions concerned with the 
organization of child life—two of them apart from the home. The 
child with a well-organized life is fortunate if he does not have his 
activities outside of the home cut up under several institutions of 
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each extra-home type, such as the dancing school, the music school, 
the boy scouts and other clubs. Now the point to note about this 
triplicate organization of child life even with just one institution 
each of the extra home types, is that 7¢ 1s impossible as an organiza- 
tion. It is impossible from the standpoint of the child’s time, 
energy and health; and impossible from the parents’ standpoint 
(which I need not develop here) and it is impossible from an economic 
standpoint. This latter point is impressive. Imaginea city school 
organization within the required distance of every child; and then 
imagine the necessity of duplicating that organization by an inde- 
pendent playground within a quarter mile or half mile of every 
child. Such an organization if the schools and playgrounds were 
efficient would bankrupt any city. Survey the South Park System 
of Chicago with its splendid playgrounds as I have done and you 
can walk for miles in almost any direction and find thousands of 
children playing in the streets and in dirty vacant lots, who have 
no opportunity to get toa playground. The cost and maintenance 
of those playgrounds have been enormous; the cost of putting them 
within even a half-mile distance of every child would be staggering. 
The only solution is to fuse the school and the playgrounds into one. 
I am not arguing against the independent playground. There will 
probably always be some independent playgrounds. But as a 
general scheme of organization the duplicate extra-home organ- 
ization of child life seems indefensible. 

There is, however, a more profound reason than those just 
noted why these extra home institutions must be fused. To bring 
out this point I wish to lay down two fundamental propositions. 
First, any educational organization or school that does not recog- 
nize child life or play, is doomed to failure. Second, any play 
organization of child life, any playground, that does not recognize 
the child’s social needs in relation to social demands or standards 
is doomed to failure. 

Now let us apply these fundamental propositions to the three 
types of institutions controlling child life and welfare. 

(1) The home is the fundamental institution concerned with 
child care and education. It always has been; italways must be. 
But under present day social conditions it cannot organize effec- 
tively either the educational activities or the play activities of the 
child, and in many cases not even the physical care. Most homes 
cannot have the necessary equipment and parents cannot prepare 
themselves for or give the time for the necessary leadership. This 
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leadership and care must be supplied by some extra-home organ- 
ization or institution. ‘To leave children to their own devices is a 
most destructive educational and social doctrine. 

(2) The school in the organization of the child’s activities 
has rightly emphasized social needs and social standards, but it has 
neglected the real life of the child, his own life, his play life. Dr. 
Lange of California once said that when he was a boy he went to 
school three months in the year, and then had nine months in which 
to get an education. Today that situation is reversed. We put 
the child in school nine months of the year and not only neglect the 
three months but neglect all through the nine months the real 
source of education—the child’s self-impelled activities. This 
neglect is the source in most children of the dislike for the school. 
Thoughtful parents are now tending to support, and society will 
ultimately support, them in that dislike. So long as children go to 
school with reluctance instead of joyous anticipation and leave 
school with glee instead of with regret, the school is failing in the 
very foundation of an effective educational organization,—the 
fostering of the enthusiasm for activity, the essence of life and a 
progressive education. 

(3) The playground is organizing activity from the child’s 
standpoint. The emphasis in organization naturally has been on 
big muscle activities i. e., apparatus play, games, athletics, dancing, 
swimming. The playground properly speaking, as distinct from 
a play center, is a place for just such activities but they are not all 
of play. A Russian visiting this country said to me in conference 
that we seemed to know a great deal about physical play, but not 
very much about mental play. The child plays many forms of 
play besides the big muscle plays of the playground. The best 
playgrounds recognize this. They are not only organizing big 
muscle activities, but manual activities, storytelling, music, dra- 
matics, excursions, and other activities. The big muscle activities 
alone are not sufficient to satisfy the child. Hence the playground 
in its organization is approaching a duplication of the activities of 
the school, but educational standards in this organization are almost 
if not entirely lacking. 

Though playground directors have a great many very enthusi- 
astic notions about pleasure, physical development, health con- 
servation, social and moral training, the creation of good 
citizens, and there is no doubt that all these values are 
secured, yet the playground has set up no standards for 
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judging either the process or the results. The phrases ‘‘pleas- 
ure,” “‘happiness,”’ ‘‘a good time,’ of the play director are as 
superficial as the externally aroused “‘interest’’ of the school men, 
because of two activities giving equal pleasure one may be mere 
fooling, the other profoundly educational. Even the big-muscle 
activities are frequently pathetically valueless. Therefore if the 
playground is to succeed it must standardize its activities ac- 
cording to criteria of educational values that appeal to earnest work- 
ers. Otherwise society will condemn the playground. 

To sum up these criticisms of the three types of institutions, 
we may conclude that the home alone without the school and the 
playground is inefficient; that the school alone without the spirit 
of the playground in the organization of activities is inefficient and 
finally that the playground, without the social purpose of the 
school is inefficient. 

The only solution of this problem of an efficient organization 
of child life and education seems to be a complete fusion of the two 
extra-home centers into a single center with a single purpose. 
The addition of a playground tothe school and the organized direction 
of the activities on the playground will not satisfy the need. This 
is being done. It merely adds another department or activity to 
the several that are already organized in the school. What is 
needed is the incorporation of child life or play into the school, and 
the injection of real life or play into every single study in the school, 
as well as an injection of purpose into what is ordinarily called play. 

This is the organization of the Play School. Through leader- 
ship it fuses the joyousness and dynamic power of play and the 
social purpose of education. In this fusion there is absolutely no 
conflict. Yet many times when I explain the play school I am 
asked, “‘What doyou do about the discipline of the child?” “How 
will you train him to meet the disagreeable side of life or do things 
that are not pleasant?’ These questions miss the point. They 
think of schooling and discipline as something hard and dry and of 
play as fooling or a mere pleasurable use of energies. Yet play to 
the child is the most serious activity in life. It ¢s life; and a mastery 
of the issues of life is gained through virile living, not through im- 
posed suffering. 

Now I have shown that there are two related characteristics 
in child nature: the child’s spontaneous educational activity or play, 
and the child’s educational dependence or needs complemented by 
the parental instincts. Next I have shown that in the organization 
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of the child’s educational activities three types of institutions have 
evolved—the home, the school and the playground—two of them 
being extra-home institutions. And I have shown further that no 
one of these institutions alone is efficient and that the two extra- 
home institutions are peculiarly inefficient because each neglects an 
essential which the other supplies inefficiently; and that what each 
supplies should be part of a single organization—a single extra- 
home center of child life—a center in which the child finds the 
fullest life and society guides that life according to the educational 
ideals of the race. 

This single extra-home institutional center of child life re- 
quires a pedagogical classification of the child’s activities that will 
cover in one harmonious whole the spontaneous play forms and the 
more formalized educational activities and that can be administered 
as the older subjects of study are administered. 

We have divided life into seven fundamental classes of 
activities. Mrs Hetherington will talk to you about the organ- 
ization of these activities. 


PLAY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* 
Mrs. D. Alford Hetherington, Madison, Wisconsin 


The Play School was organized under the department of edu- 
cation of the summer session of the University of California in 
1913 and was conducted during three consecutive summers, cul- 
minating in the exposition summer of 1915. 

We enrolled about three hundred children from three and a 
half to eleven years of age. Hundreds were turned away and the 
summer of 1915 found the enrollment closed before the session 
opened. ‘The climate of California is such that little thought need 
be given to the elements, so we were able to spread out over about 
three acres of ground in a glorious old eucalyptus grove. To the 
trees our manual training benches were nailed as well as our black- 
boards. Much of the equipment was borrowed from other schools 
and in every way the material equipment was most simple. We 
did have some wonderful leaders, plenty of oxygen, plenty of free- 
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dom and immeasureable earnestness and joy on the part of the 
children. 

It seems to me that in a broad, general way, the final goal of 
education has been determined. But what we have not done, 
what we have failed most lamentably in, is to find a natural way of 
reaching this goal. At the meeting of the National Education 
Association in New York City last July, I noticed that every paper 
given in the elementary sections, was an attempt to get away from 
the artificiality of our present methods in education. Each speaker 
offered a balm for some particularly obnoxious form of artificiality 
peculiar to her special field. 

Now what we attempted to work out in the Play School was 
an organization that was fundamentally natural. Thus, you see, 
we eliminated the necessity of putting on patches of naturalness 
such as the National Education Association educators were sug- 
gesting, because we began with a natural foundation. 

Every child in a normal environment enters spontaneously 
into certain forms of activity. This activity is playful, joyous, 
intense. If the environment is such as it should be the child, 
driven by his internal mental and physical hungers, will do much 
toward educating himself through these activities. Now if these 
spontaneous natural activities into which the child enters are 
organized so that they can be administered for educational ends, 
you see you have an organization that begins at the child’s end of 
the ladder of development,—at the natural end. 

Before these activities can be organized for educational ends 
they must be analyzed and classified. The following classification 
gives the basis of our organization :— 

1. Vocal or linguistic activities 
Social activities 
Environmental and nature activities 
Manipulating and manual activities 
Big-muscle activities 
Rhythmical and musical activities 

7. Economic activities 

The object of organizing these natural activities is purely 
for administrative purposes. The child will participate in them and 
in a measure educate himself, but to achieve the best educational 
result, organization is necessary. When organized, however, the 
activities must be as natural as when unorganized. 

With these spontaneous activities organized in a proper en- 
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vironment, only one more factor is needed—Jleaders—not mere 
teachers, but leaders, individuals who can forget their specialized 
subjects of study and enter into the child’s natural, spontaneous 
activities, his play life, his real life, leaders who can live and lead, 
and in living and leading, loop up all the essential culture of the 
race to these natural spontaneous activities of the children. Then 
what have we? An organization of the child’s whole active life— 
the organization of his real life, his play life, the only real part of 
life to him; an organization which furnishes an opportunity for the 
natural development of the child’s organic, nervous, intellectual 
and moral powers; an organization which furnishes leaders to loop 
up to these natural activities the formulated wisdom of the race. 

In other words, we captured the wonderful spirit of leadership 
which is so finely demonstrated by the great play and recreation 
leaders in our nation, and transplanted it into the school where so 
often it is non-existent. Thus, you see, we had a combined play 
center and school center, an organization in which the play 
center and the school center became one, in spirit, in aim and in 
organization. 


(Stereopticon Illustrations) 


No. I. Manual Activities 

Here you see the children in their manual activities. They 
made the things they were most interested in. They are here 
entering into the activities which are the direct avenues to skill, 
adaptability and economic adjustment. One hears these days 
constant reference to the failure of our schools to develop inde- 
pendent thinking and acting, initiative, resourcefulness. One 
cannot imagine, it seems to me, conditions more saturated with 
opportunities for the development of these qualities. 


No. II. The Linguistic Activities 

Under this class were organized the mechanics of reading, 
of number, and of foreign language. The smaller children played 
little games or did little stunts and then talked and wrote about 
what they did. They learned to count by scoring their successes 
in their games. The older groups visited factories in the neigh- 
boring environment, such as a rubber factory, then by the use of 
maps, and selected materials, read and discussed the importance of 
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rubber to mankind. Twice a week our storyteller illumined these 
activities with a serial story. She placed her little actors in the 
rubber fields of South America and as she cleverly depicted their 
joys and sorrows she wove in with them all forms of geographical, 
commercial and meteorological knowledge. Thus yousee, the story 
became a real, educational tool, not a mere source of entertainment. 

The German was taught entirely by looping it up with the 
child’s spontaneous activities. The children played games, sang 
songs in German, and I almost said—ran races in German, for I 
used to find them playing they were lions and tigers, running 
match races, and then hear the victory shouted by all—in German. 
This was pure play. They literally played themselves into a 
knowledge of the German language. 


No. III. The Social Activities arise out of the social instincts. In his 
social activities the child develops his social habits and ideals and 
it it in these activities that the leader has his greatest opportunity 
for training in democracy. In the Play School we emphasized at 
all times the spirit of courtesy. Obviously with this type of organ- 
zation we had constant social contacts, so the opportunities were 
endless for the development of courtesy. 


No. IV. The Environmental and Nature Activities arise out of 
the investigating and interpretingtendencies. Theyinclude al en- 
vironmental exploration and all experimentation with the physical, 
biological and social environment. Here you see the children 
studying animals at first hand. Many of these they secure on their 
excursions with their leaders into the wood. They experimented 
with heat, with sound, with water, thus satisfying their intense 
hunger for knowledge concerning the physical phenomena of life. 
You see they were satisfying the impulses which in the race have 
caused continents to be discovered and have produced all science 
and philosophy. 


No. V. The Rhythmic and Musical Activities 
The rhythmic and musical activities arise out of the joy derived 
from rhythm, tone and melody. 
This picture shows the boys furnishing the melody while the 
girls delighted in the rhythm. 


Children, as you probably know full well, find little pleasure 
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in learning the musical language as it has been developed by adults, 
but they joy in music when it is fitted to their stage of development. 
Mrs. Dorrett, a wonderful leader, found the boys were not inter- 
ested in singing, so she purchased vocophones—(children sing 
through vocophones) and while they apparently disliked singing, 
they went into raptures over singing through these vocophones. You 
see she took these boys where she found them musically, a decidedly 
barbaric stage to be sure, and easily led them on to better things, 
because she met them where they were—and led a natural impulse, 
instead of forcing an unnatural one upon them. And they learned 
music. 


No. VI. Big Muscle Activities 

Here we see the childrenin their big muscle activities. In 
the child these activitiesarethe source of organic vigor and general 
nervous power. While regarded usually as mere muscular exercise, 
these activities carry the discipline of racially old instincts and 
are therefor fundamental in their influence on character development. 
They need leadership just as do all other activities. All the 
groups had periods on the playground during the morning under 
skilled leaders, from the three-year-olds up. 


Thus you see we organized the child’s whole actual life— 
by organizing his spontaneous activities—then we furnished leaders to 
loop up the wisdom and ideals of the race to these activities. This 
plan of organization we believe furnishes an opportunity for (1) the 
development of the entire child, mental, moraland physical. (2) 
It eliminates the necessity of driving and forcing, thus economizing 
much time and preventing the development of abnormal nerves and 
attitudes toward knowledge. (3) It does, we believe, place edu- 
cation on a real physiological, psychological and sociological basis. 


RECREATION PROBLEMS IN URUGUAY* 


Samuel G. Ybargoyen, Member of National Committee of Physical 
Education, Montevideo, Uruguay 


What I may have to say regarding the problems of recreation 


*Address F htne in Spanish and interpre ood Oy Mr. Charlies J. Ewald at the Recreation 
Congress, Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct. 2-6, 1916 
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in Uruguay might almost as well be said concerning the problems 
of all the other countries in South America, because our problems 
throughout South America are largely similar. But there is this 
difference between my country and the other countries, that mine 
has actually made a start in the solution of these problems of 
recreation. 

None can appreciate better than you, who are interested in 
these matters, what I feel in my own heart, when I tell you this 
morning that the children of South America do not know how to 
play. May we dwellamoment upon the question as to why it is 
that the children of South America do not know how to play? 

The first reason that I would mention is that the ancient 
customs of the Spanish people, or the people descended from the 
Spanish, have militated against the play of children. The parents of 
our South American children have not been interested in seeing them 
exercise themselves much physically; they have not been interested 
in seeing them run about much, or play much. Their desire has 
been to give them a full intellectual development. They have 
wanted to send them to schools and colleges, and see them well 
prepared in that respect, and to have them perfectly proper and 
gentlemanly and ladylike, but they have not appreciated the value 
of play. 

In our primary schools, very little provision is made for 
recreation. Children are given a few moments from time totime, 
brief intervals between classes, but it is not at all sufficient to give 
them time for any play. Nor are they given any leadership or 
direction in the spending of these recesses. This is the general 
situation in the South American countries. 


ee ay I am glad to say that in Uruguay the leaders 
Popular Game of that nation are changing in their attitude 

toward this question, and are giving serious 
thought to this problem. The first game that has played any con- 
siderable part in the development of the play life of the youth of 
Uruguay and other countries of South America has been the game 
commonly known here as soccer. Some fifteen years ago a gentle- 
man by the name of Mr. Poole, an Englishman, introduced football 
into Uruguay. For a long time this game was severely criticized 
by many of our most thoughtful people in Uruguay, who believed 
that it had no important part to play in the life of the young men 
and boys. 
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We have in the city of Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
no less than fifty soccer clubs at the present time, under the direction 
of leaders. These clubs are united in a league, and the Football 
Association of Uruguay is a well-organized and powerful association 
today. It has not only organized many football matches within 
the country, but also international football games, which l:ave 
taken place between Uruguay and Chile, Argentina, and Brazil 
It is a real satisfaction to me to be able to tell you, that at the time 
of the Argentine Centenary celebrations in 1910, when they organ- 
ized great sports and brought together athletes, and especially foot- 
ball players, from Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil, in these 
events they gave the championship to my own city of Montevideo. 


Neti , What I have said about soccer is just a hint 
ational Committee : 7 
on Physical Education merely of what is going on amongst the boys 
and young men of my country in athletic 
sports. The enthusiasm shown by the youth of Uruguay for these 
athletic sports became so great that of necessity the public authori- 
ties of that country had to intervene and began to study the matter. 
The president at that time visited Europe and there came into 
touch with some of these groups in Europe, and returned to the 
country with enthusiasm for athletic sports. One of the definite 
results of thisinterest, on the part of President Du Jose Batlle y 
Ordonez, was the naming by the government of a committee known 
as the National Committee of Physical Education, which has 
under its supervision the development of all these physical activities 
throughout the country. He, as president, named in the first 
instance a committee of distinguished Uruguayan citizens to take 
in hand the working out of a definite program of physical education 
and recreation. The national government, through its congress, 
voted $50,000 annually to be expended in the promotion of this 
kind of work. This first committee that was named, in spite ofall 
of its splendid ideals and best of intentions, found itself in a per- 
plexing situation. They knew what they wanted to accomplish, 
but they did not know howto accomplish it. Wehadon this com- 
mittee distinguished lawyers, physicians, engineers and other pro- 
fessional men of the country, but they did not know anything about 
working out a real program of physical education. It is not strange, 
therefore, that this committee did not, during the first years, 
accomplish very large results in this matter. Money was expended, 
but nothing could really be seen in the way of definite results. 
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The president realized that a change would 
Remarkable Progress i : 5 
in Providing Play be desirable in the character of the committee, 

and so at the expiration of the term of service, 
which was four years, he renewed the committee by naming a 
younger group of men as members, and that younger group of men 
is responsible for the remarkable progress which has been made 
in the last few years in physical education in Uruguay. 

I should like to explain to you one or two of the reasons why 
this second committee has been so much more successful in develop- 
ing a program than was the first committee. One of the large 
factors in the success was the fact that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Montevideo has called to that city a competent 
physical director, a Mr. Hopkins of Wichita, trained in this country. 
He came to Uruguay as physical director, and later became the 
director for this committee in the arrangement of that practical 
program. 

To put briefly some of the results of the splendid work that 
Mr. Hopkins has been able to do, we have in the last two years 
established nine splendid playgrounds in Uruguay. The National 
Committee of Physical Education has now a definite program for 
establishing twenty-five playgrounds in the city of Montevideo 
alone, and proposes to do a similar work in the other cities and towns 
and rural districts of my country. 

We have three large playgrounds in the city, and all of them 
accommodate from 15,000 to 30,000 children every month. These 
children have heretofore frequently played in the street amid great 
danger, and they now come to the playgrounds where they have 
every protection and play to their hearts’ content, in surroundings 
that are good and healthful. The committee names a director, an 
assistant, and two women assistants, who give their time to directing 
the work of each playground. 

In addition to the development of playgrounds, which this 
committee has carried forward so successfully, a swimming school 
has been conducted during the past year. In this one swimming 
school, where the teaching is done by a competent swimming 
instructor, over six hundred children have learned to swim in this 
past summer. 

The committee, by request of one of its more active members, 
Dr. Ghigliam, has also organized the Athletic Federation of Uruguay. 
And it has organized some very successful athletic events and 
athletic leagues in Uruguay, and while we are still young in the 
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development of these activities, our young men do have athletic 
ability. They are strong, and we have the greatest hope in regard 
to the future development of such movements as this. 

My chief motive in coming to this country has been to fit 
myself as a director of physical education. I feel deeply grateful 
to Mr. Hopkins, the man who has inspired me to do this work, and 
I look forward with great pleasure to getting the preparation, and 
returning to develop the physical education activities of my coun- 
try. Iam entered at the Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege at Springfield, as a student, where I aspire, not only to the 
physical preparation, but to the mental and moral preparation as 
well, which I believe should always belong to one who is to become 
a leader in such work. 

I have learned much during the days that I have spent in your 
midst, in the sessions of this Congress, and my ambition is to return 
to my country to put into practice some of the good things I have 
learned here during the days I have spent with you. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RECREATION BUILD- 
INGS* 


The neighborhood recreation center is fast becoming so im- 
portant a part of community life that in increasing numbers cities 
and small communities are considering ways and means of housing 
facilities which will provide for the recreational life of the entire 
community. In the main these problems may be said to fall under 
three heads: 

1. How to adapt existing school buildings to neigh- 
borhood recreation center use 


*Given at Recreation Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Oct. 2-6, 1916 

Committee on Recreation Buildings: 

wer A. Teller, Resident Director, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chairman 
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2. How to construct new school buildings so that 
they shall include facilities for neighborhood recreation 
center work 

3. How to construct municipal recreation buildings 
to be used by the entire community solely for recreational 
purposes. 

In gathering material under these three general heads, the 
Committee on Recreation Buildings has gone into detailed dis- 
cussion of various features of construction and has made sugges- 
tions which it is hoped will be helpful to cities contemplating 
neighborhood center work. 


Adaptation of Exist- It was felt by the committee that in adapting 
ing School Buildings +14: : 

ta Mtiabbarheaed the average school building to neighborhood 
Recreation Center center work, the following changes should be 


Work made: 

Windows and lighting apparatus must be protected by screens 
and additional lights installed where necessary both inside the 
building and on the outside playground. Barriers must be placed 
at the various exits to restrict activities, and toilets arranged for 
both sexes. The provision of movable chairs in a number of the 
smaller class rooms will make it possible for them to be used as club 
rooms. If these rooms are not large enough, the partition may be 
removed and replaced with accordion doors. In Milwaukee, 
instead of discarding the old-style desks in the class rooms used for 
neighborhood recreation center work the plan has been adopted of 
placing them on boards in sets of three. These boards meet in the 
center so that the child sitting in his seat is not made uncomfort- 
able by having his feet raised an inch from the floor. 

If the school building already contains an auditorium, with 
the installation of movable seats and a platform arranged if possible 
to permit the giving of plays, it can be used for dancing, plays, 
games, and socials of various kinds. If the building contains no 
auditorium, an addition containing an auditorium with stage, shower 
baths, and if possible large enough for a gymnasium and athletic 
floor, should be planned. 

The best plan, it was felt, for screening windows in an audi- 
torium or gymnasium, and thus protecting them during the play- 
ing of basket ball and other games, is to utilize hinge No. 12 wire 
with a one inch mesh. The frame of wire, held in place by turn or 
thumb buckles, can be easily removed when the windows are cleaned. 
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In planning for ventilation, the windows should be fixed at the 
bottom and open outward from the top. The cold air rises and 
there is no draught on the heated players. 

It was suggested that the best protections for electric light 
bulbs in a gymnasium are strong No. 12 wire baskets with hinged 
bottoms which may be secured at a cost of from $3.00 to $4.00. 
For bulb clusters, hemispherical cast iron heavy cages may advan- 
tageously be used. The bars of the cages should be far enough 
apart to permit of maximum illumination and close enough to 
prevent the passage of an indoor baseball. Where any repairs or 
changes are made, it is best, if possible, to sink the light below the 
surface of the ceiling or wall, and then to cover the opening with 
wire screening. This prevents any loss from the breaking of lights, 
even from vibration. 

The suggestions for the best lockers for school neighborhood 
center use involved a 12” x 12” metal locker, double deck, either 
open for ventilation or mechanically ventilated. The top locker 
must not be too high from the floor and within reaching distance 
from the bench in front of the lockers which should be self-locking 
rather than equipped with padlocks. The number of lockers pro- 
vided for boys and men should represent ten times the number of 
open shower heads. There should be five units of use on the fol- 
lowing basis: One-fifth using showers, one-fifth undressing, one- 
fifth dressing, one-fifth on the gymnasium floor, clothes in locker, 
one-fifth reserved for home teams and visiting teams. 

For the benefit of small communities which feel the need of 
maintaining the strictest economy in installing their locker systems 
it is suggested that a system of wire baskets 8” x 12”’ or 10” deep 
be substituted for the metal locker system, having only sufficient 
lockers 12” x 12’’x 36” to accommodate the number of people using 
the gymnasium atanytime. The locker roomcan be so constructed 
that the wall space will provide a series of pigeon holes in which the 
wire baskets may be attached. The shelving of the pigeon holes 
can be made in open fashion. As the baskets themselves are open, 
very satisfactory ventilation may be secured. The baskets cost 
approximately 4oc, the lockers $3. Consequently if a large number 
of people are to be provided for there will be a great difference in the 
cost of the two types of equipment; moreover the amount of floor 
space necessary to install the steel lockers would necessitate having 
a larger building and add further to the cost of constructing the 
building. It should be noted that where it is necessary to provide 
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supervision of the baskets to prevent stealing, the cost of the wages 
of the attendant should be charged against locker equipment. 


Cc : In planning school buildings to incorporate 
onstruction of New é E 
School Buildings for neighborhood center work, it was felt that 
— hoodCenter among the essential features for such a 
building are the following: auditorium, pref- 
erably on the ground floor, gymnasium, toilets, shower baths, 
lockers, swimming pool, stage equipped with border and foot lights, 
moving picture booth, rooms for manual training, home economics, 
branch library, and club rooms. In arranging for such buildings, 
the exterior should represent the natural expression of the beautiful, 
while the interior should combine art and utility permitting of a 
flexible relation between academic and social requirements. 

Asafirst step towards making the building not only useful but 
attractive to the community at large, it was felt that the entrances 
should be made as attractive as possible by brilliant illumination. 
Electric signs provided with letter-changing equipment help 
greatly in advertising the neighborhood recreati>n center activities. 
Where the school abuts two streets an entrance should open on each 
and the main entrance should serve as an approach to the audi- 
torium, or, if the auditorium serves also as a theatre, to both theatre 
and stage. A raised or movable box or ticket office is helpful. 

In the interior construction the following considerations should 
be taken into account: The walls should lend themselves to art 
and craft exhibitions, bazaars and similar activities. Sliding par- 
titions or accordion doors should be provided for dividing large 
areas into units and for transforming wings and alcoves into social 
rooms. Heaters should be elevated or recessed for space, economy, 
and safety; the heating plant should be devised on the horizontal 
plan so as to serve one floor or a part of a floor to the exclusion of the 
rest of the building. Adequate provision should be made for 
ventilation through windows or exhaust fans. The provision of 
abundant illumination for both day and evening use is an absolute 
necessity and, as in the case of existing school buildings which are 
utilized for neighborhood recreation center use, the lighting system 
and the windows should be protected by heavy wire screening. 
Adequate and well-planned toilets for both sexes are a prime need 
and wardrobe or checking room facilities are a modern requirement. 

One of the most important features to be considered in school 
construction providing for neighborhood recreation center use is an 
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auditorium, of which there are several types. Where economy of 
space must be considered, an auditorium which combines a kinder- 
garten room and social hall is best. The kindergarten room may be 
made to serve as a stage, music room, game room, branch library, 
and committee room while the social hall combines the uses of 
mezzanine floor, gymnasium, dancing area and skating rink. An 
open fire place properly protected greatly increases the attractive- 
ness of the social hall. 

Still another type of auditorium is the theatre type providing 
for a stage, a motion picture curtain, an asbestos 
curtain, wardrobes, dressing booths, toilets, and other facilities. 
This type of auditorium has a mezzanine floor sloping in the rear, 
flat in the area adjacent to the stage, with permanent furniture on 
the sloping protions, movable on the flat space. A gallery adds 
materially to the seating capacity. Other accessories which may 
well have a place in a school auditorium are a motion picture 
machine and booth. 

In order to make the class rooms adaptable for evening use, 
movable or strip furniture is necessary on both the first and second 
floors. The basement may well include such facilities as a swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, billiard rooms, anda fire-proof smoking room. 
A work-shop is a very desirable addition to social center equipment, 
if the manual training rooms are not adapted for such use. There 
should also be enough store rooms to provide adequate storing 
facilities for chairs and other equipment not being used on the main 
floor. The question of the provision of a play room in the school 
basements for the use of children in stormy or extremely cold 
weather is receiving consideration from school authorities especially 
from the point of view of the amount of play space per child which 
should be provided. The ordinary practice in school house con- 
struction has been to provide a minimum of twenty square feet per 
child—in a 12 room building, one-third of the basement space. 
The new school building construction must provide for more 
play space; the minimum requirement of 30 square feet of space 
per child should be the basis for computing amount of indoor space 
necessary. 

In the construction of the modern school building, particularly 
in cities suffering from problems of congestion, even the roof is made 
to serve community purposes. Tiled or asphalt surfacing surrounded 
with a high iron fence with a heavy iron mesh enclosing the sides, 
and a permanent roof forming the top makes it possible to use the 
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roof for a number of purposes. It may be flooded and frozen during 
the winter for skating. Ifthe surfacingis of asphaltit may be used 
for roller skating. A band stand on casters may be provided for 
concert work. Adequate lighting facilities should be provided for 
evening use and detachable panels fitted to the sides will make it 
possible to enclose the roof for winter use. 

No school building is felt to be well-equipped or complete un- 
less adequate grounds are provided around the building for play- 
ground and athletic purposes. The modern slogan is ‘‘a block for 
a school,’’ with ample space not only for playground and athletic 
facilities, but also for school gardens and for short shrubbery. 

In planning for out-of-door activities the committee suggests 
that heavy screening be used to protect the windows of the first and 
second floors. Overhead flaming arcs protected by wire cages are 
excellent for lighting purposes. High barriers between the school 
yard and adjacent private residences will eliminate friction with 
neighbors. High fences should separate the yard from thorough- 
fares. Drinking facilities should be installed and provision made 
for access from the outdoor playground to the toilets. The build- 
ing of permanent settees around the sides is also suggested. 

The question of surfacing school playgrounds is a very im- 
portant one. Asphalt and concrete surfaces have their advantages 
for school yard use. They are, however, expensive and can be con- 
sidered only when the ground is very small. A suggestion for a 
surfacing which will be less expensive but probably even more 
satisfactory if good drainage can be secured and the ground graded 
so that there will be no water standing on it a short time after a rain 
provides for the use of a screened gravel about the consistency of a 
coarse sand. ‘The foundation should consist of a 4” or 5”’ layer of 
cinders covered with a 3” layer of screened gravel. A treatment of 
calcium chloride—it has been the experience in Racine, Wis.—applied 
once or twice a year, makes the surface practically dustless and does 
not stain the clothes of the children. The Chicago Park systems 
have worked out a solution of the problem which has been found 
satisfactory for the Chicago park playgrounds. Information 
regarding the construction and treatment of an outdoor playground 
surface may be secured from the South Park or West Chicago Park 
Commissioners. 
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ee ee In many communities, the effective use of the 
reation Buildings to school plant for neighborhood center purposes 
Be Used Solely for and the hearty cooperation of the Board of 
Recreational Purposes 7 ; : noe 

Education with the recreation authorities 
have made unnecessary the erection of buildings to be used ex- 
clusively for recreation purposes. Such a utilization of the school 
plant whenever possible is desirable and results in economic saving 
for the city. There are communities, however, in which because of 
the construction of the school building and problems of administra- 
tion or because of certain specific local needs and difficulties, the use 
of the school plant is not practicable and the erection of a building 
for recreational purposes presents the only solution to the problem 
of housing community recreational facilities and activities. 

In discussing the erection of such buildings the committee 
took up first of all the consideration of the general principles to be 
followed in locating and constructing such a building. Among the 
most important of these are the following: The accessibility of the 
building to population and transportation lines; the provision of 
ample grounds for future needs; architectural beauty; a compre- 
hensive plan which will permit of future additions constructed in 
such a way as to preserve original investments. 

From the service point of view, the building should embody 
such activities and utilities as will provide for the teaching and play 
of the younger children; the instruction and drill of high school 
children; gatherings of various kinds for the young and adult 
resident population; for the leisure time pursuits of adults; and for 
such civic uses as voting, forums, and allied activities. It should be 
planned on the unit basis so that each floor or structural unit may be 
used to the exclusion of the remainder of the building, and in the 
construction the units representing the greatest service to the 
community should be provided first. 

The committee next considered the most essential features which 
should be incorporated in a recreation building. It was felt these 
should include a room for use as a gymnasium, auditorium, theatre, 
athletic and director’s offices, rest room, toilets, and shower baths 
for men and women. ‘The number of club rooms which should be 
provided depends upon the character and density of the neighbor- 
hood. The convenient size for a club room, however, varies from 
14’ x 20’ to 22’ x 32’. 

The equipment of a gymnasium in a neighborhood recreation 
building depends in a large degree upon floor and gallery space. A 
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recreation center gymnasium requires greater diversity of equip- 
ment than a college gymnasium. The apparatus listed by the 
committee includes adjustable and suspended parallel bars, horizon- 
tal bars and ladders, vaulting horse and buck, vaulting standards, 
travelling rings, adjustable flying rings, spring board, jumping 
board, high jump standards, approach boards, jump mats, wrestling 
mat, punching bag standard and drum, chest weights, climbing 
ropes, and basket ball backs and goals. There should also be 
provided such mobile apparatus as basket balls, indoor baseballs, 
bats, hand balls, medicine balls, volley balls, maple dumb bells, 
Indian clubs, maple wands, vaulting poles, and striking bag. 

It was the general feeling of the committee that it was un- 
desirable to design a room in a recreation building especually for 
roller skating. Such a proceeding is unnecessary as all play areas 
that are sufficiently smooth and capacious may be used for roller 
skating. It is not, however, advisable to permit skating on a 
wooden floor used for dancing. The ordinary cement floor, al- 
though durable for most purposes, has no great value for skating 
because of rapid disintergration and dust. Cement is a rough sur- 
face which prevents slipping at the turns and has the added advan- 
tage of causing less noise than wood. Ifthe cement floor is given a 
finished coat of some patent cement hardener or is covered with 
mastic asphalt it has greater value as a skating surface. Wood 
block laid in mastic is felt by many to be by far the most satis- 
factory indoor surfacing but the cost makes its use in most instances 
prohibitive. 

The problem of the initial cost of a recreation building and of 
maintenance is one which confronts all communities initiating such 
movements. It was the decision of the committee that, generally 
speaking, a building incorporating features felt to be essential and 
desirable could not be constructed at a cost of less than $15,000- 
$18,000. This is based on the estimate that centralized school 
buildings cost 22¢ per cubic foot, and with the price quoted on com- 
posite, 16c per cubic foot, and fireproof, 18c per cubic foot. 

Dressing rooms, toilets, showers may be on both sides of stage; 
basement only under stage end of building. 

Wings may be added to ends or side to meet future needs. 

The Park Department of Racine, Wisconsin, at a cost of less than 
$12,000, constructed a building well adapted to small community 
use and yet with an equipment to serve a large number of people. 
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The building, which cost $7,324.00, has a gymnasium 40’ x 70’, 12 
shower baths, toilets for both men and women, a reading room, 
kitchen, locker room, and also a special room fitted with pigeon holes 
for the use of wire baskets. The locker room is utilized as a dress- 
ing room and instead of a permanent stage a sectional movable 
platform is used for dramatics and entertainments of various kinds. 
Inthis way a valuable economy of space is gained. 

The cost of heating, lighting, and janitor service for any given 
building depends upon its size, the amount of heat desired, hours 
used, number of lights, whether or not the plant is owned by the 
city, whether the lights are supplied by public or private service and 
other considerations of similar nature. For a center containing an 
auditorium, gymnasium,four club rooms, and shower baths, one 
ton of coal per day would probably be required to heat the building 
from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m. and supply hot water for the shower 
baths. Janitor service for 52 hours per week should be secured at 
an average cost of $55 per month. 

In planning for a recreation building too much emphasis can 
not be laid upon the necessity of securing expert advice in order to 
avoid mistakes in construction which will decrease the usefulness 
of the building. A careful study of the experiences of the other 
cities in constructing their buildings and a selection of the features 
found most successful in these buildings, will result in a 
great saving in efficiency and money for the community undertaking 
such a project. The final plans should be submitted to the Super- 
intendent of Recreation to criticise from the standpoint of use after 
completion as well as to simplify problems of supervision. ‘Plan, 
criticise, and then build.”’ 

The increasing tendency to throw open the schoolhouse for 
neighborhood recreation center uses, the growing interest in school 
architecture design for community needs, and the erection of 
recreation buildings to meet community needs, point to a rapid 
development in the next few years which will have a most im- 
portant influence on community life and the building up of a real 
democracy. 
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DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS OF OUTDOOR PLAY- 
GROUND CONSTRUCTION 


The Committee on Recreation Buildings, in addition to their 
report on buildings, took under consideration some of the problems 
involved in the construction of shelter houses on playgrounds and 
other phases of playground equipment. 

The essential features of a shelter house for playgrounds, it 
was felt by the committee, would include two rooms for supervisors; 
a room to be used for storage; shower baths and toilets for boys and 
girls; an open pavilion for hand classes, dancing, games, and shelter. 
If the shelter is located in a part of the country where the climatic 
conditions permit of year-round use, it is worth while to expend 
funds for a well-constructed and beautiful building. If, on the 
other hand, the shelter can be used only during the summer months, 
it is better to expend energy in arousing sentiment for a more ex- 
pensive recreation building equipped for year-round use. 

The question of whether a smooth or rough surfacing is prefer- 
able for shelter houses which are likely to be used for roller skating 
or for play and games, was decided in favor of a smooth finish with 
dust proofing and hardener. Concrete is too brittle to be used 
incessantly for roller skating as depressions will soon appear which 
will develop into deep holes, endangering the skaters. The best 
surface for universal use is probably a fine high-grade asphalt which 
is not brittle enough to develop spots. It may be utilized for roller 
skating by using powdered pumice which causes the skates to stick. 
The surface may be used for dancing by the application of powdered 
boracic acid which gives it a sopacious effect. For other activities 
no treatment of the surface is necessary. 

Inexpensive shower baths for a playground may easily be 
devised by the following simple methods: A tin pail with holes 
punched through the bottom may be hung from a string piece or 
post; a rubber hose with one end attached to a water faucet, the 
other end placed in the pail and tied to the handle completes the 
equipment. For outdoor purposes, a tent may be used or the 
device may be set up in an unused toilet in an indoor play center. 
Still another suggestion for a temporary shower bath is that a piece 
of rubber hose with a flower spray attached to one end, the other 
connected with the supply pipe, be placed over a catch basin or a 
short distance from a drain pipe. Canvas which is light proof 
against shadows may be used as a shelter if there can be supervision 
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to provide against the cutting of the canvas. Otherwise old tin 
will be better. 

A comparison of the structure of grand stands of wood or con- 
crete shows that a frame structure can be built for the cost of the 
forms alone for a concrete grand stand. The difference between 
common bleachers and concrete bleachers is so great that it would 
be necessary to have plans and specifications in order to arrive at 
a reasonable safe estimate of cost. 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


The playground authorities at San Diego, California, have 
solved the problem of providing strong, serviceable wooden bleachers 
at comparatively small expense. The bleachers are strengthened by 
a galvanized iron pipe which is designed for foot rests as well as for 
lending additional strength in bracing the bleachers. The four 
1 x 12 braces at the back of the bleachers are nailed in with three 
or four eight-penny nails so that they may be readily taken off and 
put in again when the bleachers are moved. 

The cost of these portable bleachers is estimated at $45 per 
section, each section holding 80 people. Two men with a team can 
take 20 bleachers down and put them up again in a half a day. 

Plans and specifications for the bleachers may be secured for 
thirty-five cents from the office of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 


SWIMMING POOLS* 
V. K. Brown, Superintendent of Recreation, Newark, New Jersey. 


In view of the increasing demand for such facilities, the con- 
struction of outdoor swimming pools at a cost which will not make 
them prohibitive for small communities or for groups of individuals 
who must take into consideration the economic side of the problem, 
is a matter for careful consideration. In the judgment of engineers 
no absolute cost estimates for artificial outdoor pools can be at- 
tempted for general application. The climate is a variable making 
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generalization untrustworthy. In northern latitudes, for instance, 
frosts cause heaving of the ground and develop pressure rendering 
heavier reenforcement necessary. Local conditions of soil—rock, 
clay, or quicksand—and the drainage and water supply also affect 
the outlay. Furthermore, local labor and material costs vary to a 
degree rendering general statements valueless. 

Attempting, however, to state concretely what may be assumed 
with safety of those factors which are fairly constant, some general 
summary of experience and consensus of opinion is highly desirable. 
Communities lacking swimming provision need some index to an 
equipment of minimum cost, not the elaborate facilities of the more 
costly systems. They must not be compelled to spend what funds 
they have for the services of experts to gather information that will 
show what is within their limited reach, if that information can be 
assembled. 


Suggestions for Esti- To this end three standard sizes of rectan- 
matesonCost Based gular pool basins are here considered arbi- 
on Standard Meas- s ve . 
urements andQuan-_ trarily as a preliminary table by which local 
tities resources may be gauged and their possi- 
bilities estimated. Table I is based upon the minimum practical 
size, 20’ x 60’, Table II on a medium size 30’ x go’, and Table III 
on a large size 40’ x 120’. Wall thickness and reenforcing must be 
determined by local soil condition and the support it affords. Con- 
crete contractors of the community can furnish estimates of labor 
and materials cost, and mixtures suited tothe location. A uniform 
thickness of one inch for the entire pool shell is considered in the 
following tables and reduced to terms of cubic yards of mixed con- 
crete, to be multiplied by the number of inches of wall thickness 
necessitated in local construction. The result will be found roughly 
accurate, affording a starting point for local cost estimates. 

Table Number I. Pool size 20’ x 60’, sloping longitudinally 
with a depth 3’ to 7’ 

7 cu. yds. of mixed concrete required per one inch wall thickness 

For each 1o feet added to length add 1.1 cu. yards material 

For each 10 feet added to width add 2.3 cu. yards material 

Table Number II. Pool size 30’ x 90’ sloping longitudinally 
with a depth 314’ to 8’ 
13 cu. yds. mixed concrete required per one inch wall thickness 
For each 10 ft. added to length add 1.4 yards material 
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For each ro ft. added to width add 3.25 yards material 

Table Number III. Poolsize 40’x 120’. Sloping longitudinally 
with a depth 314’ to 8’ 

22 cu. yds. concrete required per one inch wall thickness 

For each ro ft. added to length add 1.8 cu. yds. material 

For each 10 ft. added to width add 4.2 cu. yds. material 


. Where the concrete construction work is done 
General Suggestions : , eee 
for Construction of by inexperienced workers one principle is to 
— Swimming be observed—the deepest point should al- 
ways be filled first to prevent robbing of the 
mixture by seeping of the cement to a lower level. 

A long, narrow pool is safest. Unskilled swimmers cannot 
get far from shore, and life guards can more quickly reach those 
in trouble. Unless funds permit of employing a large staff, the pool 
should be limited to 35 feet, or less, in width. 

For safety, the pool should always be built with its shallow end 
nearest the entrance. No danger signs will keep heedless and 
hurrying, foreign, or illiterate bathers from plunging into the water 
at the nearest point, as they come into the enclosure. Many who 
cannot swim will do this. 

Various water growing forms of plant life will attach them- 
selves to sides and bottom of any pool, rendering the surface slippery 
and unsafe. Weekly scrubbing—with an occasional day’s hot 
sunlight on the empty pool, will keep down, but will not eliminate, 
these growths. The more smooth the surface, the more insecure 
the footing becomes—a good argument for a rough bottom. Too 
sharp a pitch from shallow to deep water must be avoided. The 
shallow end of the pool at Pulaski Park, Chicago, is connected with 
the deep end by a series of steps rather than a slope, a preferable 
arrangement, in the writer’s opinion. A stranger, unable to swim, 
cannot slide beyond his depth, on such a bottom, nor exhaust his 
strength fighting his way back to a secure footing. This arrange- 
ment also permits a long basin with gradual slope, for the majority 
who want shallow water, and a sharp break to deep water after steps 
lead down to a five, or six foot depth, at the deepend. The danger 
zone is thereby of limited area, and close to the deep-water station 
of the Life Guard. The volume of water consumed is also lessened. 

The Park Department of Grand Rapids recently built a pool 
36’ x 100’ with a ten-inch wall thickness, without finishing the inner 
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coat or waterproofing, at a cost of about $3,500. In reenforcing, 
twisted half-inch iron rods, were placed 3% feet apart vertically 
and 1) ft. apart horizontally. This type of construction has with- 
stood severe winters, without cracking, or developing leaks. Grand 
Rapids considers a spoon shaped bottom comtour best, with a 
maximum depth of eight feet about fifteen feet from the wall at the 
deep end of the pool for diving, but a 3% foot depth, affording a 
footing shelf, along the side and end walls, for safety. This also 
serves to decrease the cost of the necessary Life Guard Service; it 
materially lessens the volume of water necessary to fill the pool, 
lowering water cost, where that is an item to consider, and shorten- 
ing the time lost to use while the pool is being emptied for cleaning 
and refilled. Deep-water corners are dead spaces, in-so-far as use 
is concerned, and many pools now being built have rounded corners 
as a measure of economy in excavation and water consumption cost. 
Initial construction cost for such curved surfaces, is higher, however, 
due to the difficulty in making moulds. The Grand Rapids pools 
are built of a mixture of one part cement, two parts sand, three parts 
gravel. 

Another experiment in outdoor pools has been worked out in 
Westbrook, Maine where a mill stream witha moderate current of 
pure water has been used for swimming since 1905, when at a cost 
of $3,900, a crib pool and bath house were built and anchored in 
place where the flow of the river through the slatted walls provides 
a fresh water supply every five minutes. The annual maintenance 
cost of this pool is about $300 and it is estimated by the school 
authorities that 75% of the local children know how to swim, 90% 
of them having learned in this pool. The suggestion is included 
here as of possible value to other communities. 

Before building a pool, the capacity of avail- 
Sewers able trunk and branch sewers must be con- 

sulted, in the immediate neighborhood. 
Emptying the pool at full capacity of its drains, with its head of 
water, may easily flood neighboring basements with water back-up, 
unless the sewer capacity is ample. 

Floating objects have caused much trouble by blocking drains, 
finding lodgment in pipes and gratings. In Philadelphia ex- 
perience early brought about the adoption of a catch-basin, for the 
drain, sunk in the pool bottom. A grating covers the catch basin, 
and the drain pipe rises from the floor of the basin curving down- 
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ward again in an inverted u-shape so that the initial outgoing water 
movement is upward, and floating objects cannot be drawn down 
into the sewer. Sand and sediment lodge in the catch-basin, and 
are not swept into the drain pipe to collect and make a costly stop- 


page. 


The capacity of available water mains, wells, 
or body of water, from which the pool is to be 
filled must be taken into account in determining the pool’s size and 
shape, and the whole water-consuming system of operation. 
Scant water supply means slow refilling and consequent loss in ser- 
vice. It may also necessitate a costly refiltration system, and 
chemical sterilization such as may be secured by the use of calcium 
chloride. Fresh, pure water, where it can be had, is preferable to 
stale water, filtered or sterilized. But a pool dependent on the city 
water system must not be located in a district where meagre water 
mains will suffer such lowering of pressure while the pool is being 
filled, as to impair the neighborhocd’s service or fire protection. 
Possibility of this must be determined in advance and if necessary 
other means of supply taken, or the pool location changed. 

A more even distribution of water-flow into the pool is secured 
by fitting the supply pipe to a distributing pipe of larger diameter 
set in the end wall, having several openings into the pool so the 
initial pressure may be lost without lessening its volume, and the 
water flow rather than shoot into the pool. An overflow during the 
night by this means more effectually forces the stale water into the 
drain pipes, and flushes floating impurities into the gutters, where 
a single strong stream merely churns fresh and stale water with the 
pool sediment. 


Filling System 


Hand Rail—An inset, combination hand rail 
and drain gutter, running completely around 
the pool, is to be preferred to projecting hand 
rails. The former, being merely an opening in the flush face of the 
side wall, does not interfere with rescue work, nor bruise those who 
must be lifted out of the water. Moreover it does not decrease the 
pool size either for general use, or aquatic sports. The open drain 
gutter permits floating impurities and objects to flush out of the 
pool while it is overflowing, on any side to which the wind causes 
them to drift. 


Desirable Features of 
Construction 
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Booths and Showers—A shower before entering the pool is almost 
universally demanded, both as a sanitary measure, and safety 
precaution in preparing the bather for his plunge. The South Park 
system of Chicago years ago built all their pools in such a way that 
entrance is through a shower room, past an inspecting attendant 
who permits only those who have bathed, and who are free from 
surface signs of disease, to enter the water. Lately their new pools 
have been so designed that men and boys must bathe in the nude, 
trunks being given out after leaving the showers. Fear of detection 
doubtless keeps many diseased bathers from entering. Some indoor 
pools may be entered only by a passage-way under a row of showers 
graduated in temperature down to a cold spray at the end just before 
the plunge. Toilet facilities should be provided at the door to the 
pool, where those about to enter the water file past. It is important 
that such provision be conveniently accessible to those entering, and 
to those in the enclosure. 

Special Facilities—An enclosed roof garden, or secluded sun 
parlor where women in reclining chairs may in privacy dry their 
hair, or rest after the unaccustomed exertion of swimming, will 
beyond doubt attract many patrons who would otherwise never or 
seldom come. ‘Towel or other stock rooms adjacent to a service 
roadway, and drained receptacles at the exit, for wet suits and 
towels, as bathers file out, need careful planning if the labor of 
operation is to be minimized. 

The draining of dressing booths and aisles both for water 
brought in by suits and bodies of bathers, and for the daily scrub- 
bing of the quarters, is important. 

Indented Steps or Ladders—For climbing out of the water, lad- 
ders or steps are necessary at the ends of the pool. Either should be 
set into an indentation, rather than project out into the pool, where 
swimmers may accidentally strike them. For aquatic sports the 
inset space may be blocked off flush with the wall face; in this way 
controversies as to distances covered, always possible in an irregular 
space, may be avoided. 

Around the Pool—What? ‘The concrete walk at the immediate 
edge of the pool, draining away from the pool so dirty surface water 
will not run into it, is on hot days liable to become uncomfortable. 
On the early assumption that a pool was an artificial lake or river 
brought to a residence neighborhood, an artificial beach of sand 
courts was included. It was found, however, that sand clinging to 
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the wet bathers caused trouble with drains and also introduced a 
certain amount of dust and dirt into the water. Grass plots—if 
free from clover and bees—afford pleasant lolling places, but when 
the grass is cut blades blow or are carried into the water and give it 
an uninviting appearance. Either is preferable, however, to a hot 
brick or concrete walk. 
a ee awe Lighting—The problem of lighting is a most 
vision important one to consider in a discussion of 
the supervision of swimming pools. Service 
to the men of the community, especially in industrial districts, 
means night operation. In fact, night use should be limited to 
working boys and men. The problem of adequate lighting is no 
easy one. Arc or other lights on poles surrounding a pool, cause 
numberless reflections and make the life guard’s work doubly 
difficult. At Jackson Park Beach in Chicago, flood-lighting from 
shore, the reflectors projecting a powerful light down on the water 
from behind the life guards at the water’s edge, rendered night use 
as safe as during the day. Such a flood of light converging from 
behind the corners of the deep end of a pool, where life guards would 
be stationed, costs no more than a number of lights around the pool, 
and is incomparably safer. 

Aisles—To facilitate supervision it is best to run the aisles in 
the booth house lengthwise through the building so that the at- 
tendants’ oversight willcover the maximum area to prevent thefts 
and disorders. 

Entrance to Booths—The provision of shaded benches enclosed 
by a fence in a narrow lane at the entrance to the booths, greatly 
facilitates the maintaining of order among those waiting their turn 
to be admitted, preventing late arrivals from unfairly crowding into 
line or creating disturbances. An entrance gate to this enclosure, 
which may be closed when a capacity number is reached, establish- 
ing the limit while comparative quiet prevails before the line starts 
to file into the baths, automatically avoids disputes and rushing 
of the booth doors by over-eager patrons near the end of the line 
who become fearful that the limit has about been reached and that 
they may not be admitted unless they hurry. A separate gate for 
exit obviates confusion. 
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Suggestions for Administration—Safety! Do not economize on life 
guard service. 


Drill life guards daily in swimming, rescue work, practice of 
artificial respiration, and use of pulmotor or lung motor. 

Have a couch or stretcher, blankets, brandy, and first aid kit 
ready, and physicians listed beside the telephone. 

If the water supply is limited, making long use necessary, or 
polluted at its source, adopt some sterilization process. 

Clean the pool too often rather than not often enough. 

Adopt a valuables checking system, and make employees 
responsible for losses which indicate negligence. Do not permit 
bathers to return to booths, dress, and leave until the entire group 
leaves the water. 

An occasional water-carnival, admitting spectators, adds to a 
pool’s usefulness—and patrons. 

Graham Taylor once said Sabbath observance is a “‘matter of 
geography.” A laborer working the week around ought to be per- 
mitted a quiet plunge on a hot Sunday afternoon by any com- 
munity. Adapt Sunday hours and age limits to local views, but 
“‘stick’’ for needed service. 

Arrange ‘‘Women’s Days’”’ to follow the cleaning of the pool; 
they should have the fresh, and can better withstand the cold 
water. Watch the men employees on women’s day. 

Have a linen supply and a laundering contract for the hottest 
not the average day. 

Individuals grow limp and irritable in hot weather—don’t 
permit the service to do so. 

It’s better to fire a politician than fail a patron. 

Some college-fraternity vacationists are not as faithful as back- 
of-the-yards wage earners. 

Remember that when you were a boy, one twenty-minute swim 
a day was as satisfying as a one-inning ball game. 

On rainy days add some soap to the water, and help nature out. 

Condition employment on willingness to do night work if 
needed. Patrons are not turned away by a pool closed and cleaned 
at night. 








INDOOR POOLS 
INDOOR POOLS 


S. K. Nason, Director Municipal Gymnasium and Baths, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts 


The cost of construction of an indoor pool aside from consider- 
ations of local cost of labor and material, depends entirely upon the 
size and type of construction. 

The pool with all-brick wall having a 
lining of enameled brick or mosaic tile 

2. The pool with all-concrete wall lined with enameled brick 
or mosaic tile. With this type of wall some patent waterproofing 
substance is used, but an efficient inspection of the mixing of the 
concrete is a greater help towards securing a waterproof wall. This 
type of pool with the overflow gutter which can also be used as a 
hand rail is a satisfactory pool. 

3. The third type of pool which has been found very satis- 
factory at Brookline, Mass., and which to a great degree obviates 
the danger of leakage, is built in the following manner :—A six-inch 
concrete wall, waterproofed with four layers of tar paper with pitch 
between each two layers, a wall of single brick with concrete 1” 
thick and a lining of mosaic tile. A pool of this construction 21’ x 
60’ with a depth varying from 4’ to 8’ was built in Brookline, Mass. 
in 1914 at a cost of $7,150. 


Types of Construction 


Concrete work, including walls around pool................$3,000 
CO PIE rr er ee ee er ee eee eee 300 
ee yee ree ee ly) Oe ee ee 2,000 
Heating the water by use of feed water heater............. 500 
ie ch + os 486 ERO REE SRNT SOR CES Sa i hand eee 350 
IN 5.555 P4SOV Ge aida verre dkwsiendweiades 1,000 


Considerations toBe [nlets and outlets must be sufficiently large. 
Kept in Mind in Con- : . 
structing an Indoor Supply pipes must be large enough to permit 
Pool of the satisfactory use of all showers at one 
time. 

All radiators must be raised or elevated. 

Special attention should be paid to the location of electric 
switches. 

Shower bath handles should not be flexible. 

The filtration and heating plant should have a capacity which 
will permit of emptying, cleaning, and refilling the pool in one night. 
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The use of alum in filters is desirable but precautions should be 
taken against over-amount as it makes the water murky and causes 
the eyes to smart. 

If the pool is to be used by women and girls there should be a 
hair-drying room. 

A bubbler fountain should be installed in the pool room. 

The walk around the pool should be left rough enough to pre- 
vent slipping when it is wet. 


FORWARD STEPS IN RECREATION IN ILLINOIS 


Sidney A. Teller, Formerly Director, Stanford Park, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Four bills passed by the last legislature, the 49th General As- 
sembly are of great importance and value to every city in Illinois 
and the United States, in the promotion of play and recreation. 
Copies of these bills can be obtained from the Secretary of State, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Senate Bill No. 401, ‘‘an act to provide for physical training 
in the public and all normal schools.” This bill is commonly 
known as the “Compulsory Physical Education” law, and states 
it shall be the duty of all school boards or institutions where chil- 
dren are taught, which are supported wholly or partly by public 
funds, to provide for at least one hour of physical education and 
training, each week during the whole school year, in all the grades. 
This will further provide that the curriculum of all normal schools 
of the state shall contain a regular course of physical education 
and training for the students. Physical education includes and 
will lead to games, contests, better school ventilation, better school 
yards, school gardens, school playgrounds. 

Senate Bill No. 221, commonly known as the ‘School Social 
Center” Bill, enlarges the powers of all school boards along some 
sixteen definite lines. The ones in which we are interested are as 
follows: 

Section seven—To appropriate funds for the purchase of li- 
braries and apparatus, after the provision has been made for the 
payment of all necessary school expenses. 

Section ten—To have the control and supervision of all pub- 
lic schoolhouses in their district, and to grant the temporary use 
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of them, when not occupied by schools, for religious meetings and 
Sunday schools, for evening schools and literary societies, and for 
such meetings as the directors may deem proper. To grant the use 
of assembly halls and class rooms when not otherwise needed, in- 
cluding light, heat and attendants, for public lectures, concerts, 
ind other educational and social interests under such provisions 
ind control as they may see fit to impose, to conduct or provide 
for the conducting of recreational social and civic activities in the 
chool buildings under their control. 

Section thirteen—To furnish each school with a flag and a 
taff, as provided by law. 

Section sixteen—To establish kindergartens for the instruc- 
tion of children between the ages of four and six years, if in their 
judgment the public interest requires it, and to pay the necessary 
expense of the same out of the school funds of the district; pro- 
vided, that no one shall be employed to teach in a kindergarten 
who does not hold a kindergarten certificate as provided by law. 

Before the passage of this law, those who were interested in the 
wider use of the schoolhouse for social, civic and recreation pur- 
poses, were repeatedly told by the board of education that they 
would be very glad to open up the schoolhouse but that they lacked 
authority for so doing. This bill now gives the authority and any 
community that wants to use the little red schoolhouse or the great 
big new consolidated high school can do so. We expect now to see 
the American flag flying on every Illinois schoolhouse the symbol of 
the larger liberty and larger education, possible inside of the school. 
We want every schoolhouse to be the community center, the civic 
center, the social center, the recreation center of its district. We 
all want to go to school again, but this time along the lines of com- 
munity education. 

Senate Bill No. 452. This act authorizes cities and villages 
having a population of less than 50,000 to maintain by taxation 
public parks. For this purpose the governing board of the city or 
village, after a favorable or majority referendum vote, can levy an 
annual tax up to three mills. The proposition may be put before 
the people in two different ways. The governing group can pass 
the ordinance and then submit it to the people, or if the board 
does not act and the people wish, upon petition of voters equal to 
it least one percent of the number of votes cast at the last preced- 
ing election, the election officers must submit the proposition to 
the people. With such a bill, any village or smaller city can have 
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FORWARD STEPS IN RECREATION IN ILLINOIS 


its town square, city park, large athletic fields, places of natural 
and historic value. Experience has shown that if a town has the 
opportunity and power to buy the land, the improvement and use 
of it follow very quickly, thus making for more beautiful towns, 
civic pride, better recreation and better community spirit. 

House Bill No. 63. ‘“‘An act to provide for the acquisition, 
equipment, conduct and maintenance of public playgrounds in 
and by cities having a population of less than 150,000.’ In most 
communities, the value of a playground has to be demonstrated 
by an experiment through private effort before it is taken over by 
the municipality. Women’s clubs and civic organizations are 
glad to support a playground for a season or year, but do not want 
to carry eternally a burden which should be supported by public 
funds. ‘The Playground Bill provides the way, after the experi- 
mental stage, of letting the people decide whether or not they 
want public playgrounds. A petition by two percent of the voters 
compels the submission of the proposition or propositions to 
the people. A majority vote carries the desire into a fact, and a 
not to exceed two mills can be levied annually 


’ 


“playground tax’ 
for the purpose mentioned in the bill. These monies cannot be 
used for any other purpose, and cannot be scaled down under any 
existing law. In addition to making provision for expert super- 
vision, the bill further states: 

Section 4—"'Such playgrounds, shallin the discretion of the 
playground board or boards, be filled with suitable appliances and 
instrumentalities, games and exercises; and shall be so conducted as 
to be most conducive to the moral, intellectual, and physical wel- 
fare of the children using the same; and their use shall be free under 
such rules and regulations as will best enable the largest number of 
users to receive substantial benefit therefrom.” 

We are happy to report that since the passage of this bill, two 
cities have already favorably passed on such a referendum measure 
and public funds are being used for this public need. 

With four bills such as are described above, any and every 
community in Illinois can take a step forwardin public recreation 
bring physical education and play to every child, wholesome rec- 
reation to every adult, and a system of parks, playgrounds and 
recreation centers to every community. Build good roads, of 
course, but let these roads pass playgrounds instead of reform 
schools, pass parks instead of tuberculosis sanatoria, pass rec- 
reation centers instead of jails, poorhouses, and insane asylums. 
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Annette Keller- 
man’s diving tank 
atthe famous New 
York Hippodrome 
and 141 Y. M. C. 
A., and Y. W. C. 
A., 60 School and 
College, and 78 
Public and Private 
Pools made safe 
and attractive by 
our Filters. 














Angelica Street Playground, San Francisco, Cal. 


A NEW YORK-CONTINENTAL-JEWELL re-filtration 
system saves lives, water and money and makes a safe, sani- 
tary and attractive pool. With clear water no one can drown 
unseen; with filtered water the danger of disease is reduced to 
the minimum. Re-filtration maintains the water in proper 
condition and keeps down the water bills. A playgroundjpool 
to fulfill its mission must be attractive. With our system all 
pools are attractive. Easily installed by any plumber. Easily 
operated. 


The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co. 


15 Broad Street New York 


We are the 
originators of me- 
chanical filtration. 
We _ established 
re-filtration for 
the swimming 
pool. WE KNOW 
HOW! Our rec- 
ord tells the stor; ; 
but if you are 
skeptical wrte 
for the evidence. 
All sizes in sto k 
for immediate 





shipment. 
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Play School, University ot Calitornia 


BIG MUSCLE ACTIVITIES 














RECREATION BUILDING AT RACINE, WISCONSIN, ERECTED AT 
A COST OF $7,324.85 


This building houses indoor recreation for the entire neighborhood 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FOLK DANCES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Cecilia Van Cleve Published by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts Price, $2.00 
Ninety-four dances of Scandinavian origin are given, with words and music. 
[he illustrations were posed by Swedish children, under the direction of Pro- 


sor O. Helgren, member of the faculty of the college at Naas, Sweden. 
THE VICTOR IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Educational Department, Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Issued 
Camden, New Jersey 
\ Dedicatory’’ by P. P. Claxton and a ‘‘Foreword”’ by Frances Elliott 
Clark introduce two stories of thril ing human interest from rural school teachers 
Idaho and Georgia who have found good mus c a new and inspiring addition 
the curriculum \ suggested list of records with introductory material for 
each completes the pemphlet. 








“Fun-Ful” Apparatus in Use 
in New Orleans Beauregard Playground 
‘“‘CAME’’ BOY 


The boy standing in the trapeze is a wonder. He has lost both feet but 


can do all kinds of ‘stunts’ on ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Apparatus 


More than forty states and three foreign 
countries are using ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Equipment 


We have all necessary Outdoor Equipment and Athletic Goods 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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EOOK REVIEWS 


COMMUNITY CENTER ACTIVITIES 


By Clarence Arthur Perry. Published by the Department of Recreation, 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Price, thirty-five cents 

A real service has been rendered the recreation movement by Mr. Perry 
in providing so compact and complete a handbook for easy reference. A very 
imposing array of possibilities confronts the reader, calculated to inspire to 
greater zeal and moge effective use of both space and time. Activities which 
may be carried on in various types of school rooms, kindergartens, class rooms, 
assembly, corridor— suggest that no space need be wasted. The various activi- 
ties are then described more in detail with a sufficiently complete reference to 
books most useful in each phase of the center’s work. Sample programs, showing 
what has actually been done, raise mute voices advocating ‘‘full steam ahead.” 


THE FIRST COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 


Frederick W. Kelsey. Published by J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 

57 Rose Street, New York 

The vice-president of the original commission of the Essex County parks of 
New Jersey traces the inception and development of th’s system, ‘one of the 
largest, and the initial county park system of this country.’’ Pages of ethical 
principles might be written from the simple story of the contrast between high- 
minded devotion and political self-seeking. The author gives his facts. He who 
runs may read. 


Medi Playgiwund Ofpoaralus 


+L 
THE SPIRAL SLIDE is another recent Medart innovation. This 


winding slide caters to the ‘‘something new’’ longing which dominates every 
child heart. The easy spiral gives a winding sensation and the descent is 
extended over a longer route. 


THE SPIRAL SLIDE is listed in our catalog ‘‘W”’ ina variety of styles 
and sizes. This catalog covers other new Medart creations in Playground 
Equipment. ee 
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All of our new inventions ns 
have been thoroughly tested and 
approved by leading authorities 
in this work. Medart reputa- 
tion prohibits marketing any 
untried piece of apparatus. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘W”’ 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 
Steel Lockers 


























BOOK REVIEWS 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF HOLIDAY PLAYS 


By Frances Gillespey Wickes. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York City Price, seventy-five cents 
These little plays, easily prepared, would add color and fancy to the holi- 
they celebrate, though the dialogue is somewhat amateurish and the moral 
rather pointed. One cannot be too captious, however, regarding plays for chil- 
ren these days. These show a fine sympathy with the imaginings of childhood 


nd a grateful simplicity. 





The New Haven Normal 
School of Gymnastics 


Two years’ Normal Course in 
Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, 
Playground Work, Land and Water 


Sports 





Vocational Bureau will provide 


well trained supervisors and in- 
structors for playgrounds and camps 
as well as for gymnasia. 


Address 
DR. E. H. ARNOLD ; 
1466 Chapel St.. New Haven, Conn Is a six-pound silent partner 








that makes rcutine a habit. 
With it your business reports 


SUMMER SCHOOL and accounts as well as your 





June 25—Aug. 3, for personal correspondence are 
Playground Training attended to promptly. 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School Corona eliminates worry. 


A Normal School for 


Playground Workers Cost with case, $50.00 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan Write, phone or call for booklet 
Credits toward Diploma. Folk Dancing, 
Pageantry, Games, Story Telling, Gym- 


e. Strong Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 


nastics, Playgrour Practice. 

F Ity, Acc lited F Til st ted 

Le eee 141 W. 42d St. Tel. Bryant 7150 
REGISTRAR, Box 71 Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker 


616-22 Se. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 


Fall Term opens Sept 18 




















FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Landscape Architect 
BOSTON - - - - - - - MASS. 


The design of Public Recreation Areas given special attention 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES 








OR the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 

and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built on our 
patented Anchor Posts they are practically indestructible 
and unclimbable. 


Write For Ilinstrated Catalogue 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11'%% Cortland St. (/3th floor) New York 














SPALDING HICKORY WANDS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


WANDS AS A PLAYGROUND EXERCISE 


cannot be surpassed. The cost is so low that the large quantities needed 
do not run into much money. You can provide one for every boy and 
girl and have large mass drills. These are very effective and do much to 
promote and retain the interest and enthusiasm of the Playground chil- 
dren, young men and women in classes, and the supporters of the Play- 
ground movement. Individual and small group work of great interest 
and value is also easily taught by the Director of no previous experience 
in this branch after reference to our books described below. 


TEAM WAND DRILL 
In this book the children are paired off for height—one wand is used for 
the two. A remarkably effective drill whether in large groups or small— 
all who take part are most enthusiastic. 
Book—Team Wand Drill by J. M. Brandau, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


SINGLE STICK DRILL 

In these martial days the children of the playgrounds will take to the 
single stick drill with never failing enthusiasm and real interest in the 
exercises means large attendance. That's what is wanted, of course, for 
the playground that is not crowded with children is decidedly failing of 
its purpose. This drill teaches correct posture and develops the sense of 
balance, puts snap in the muscles and a light in the eye. 

Book—Single Stick Drill by W. J. Cromie, each, postpaid 25 cents. 


Single Sticks or Wands net price f. 0. b. Chicopee, Mass., 
$5.00 a hundred. Can be made any length up to 45 
inches and any diameter up to 7/8 of an inch. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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GRUMBLING 


Charles H. Grasty 
(From the New York Times, Wednesday, Feb. | 4th, 1917) 


London, Feb. 3. - My friend, the crippled Coldstream Guardsman, who 
is the Prime Minister’s doorman, agreed with me that the frost was quite record- 
breaking for England, and that the trenches across the Channel were no place 
for a lover of comfort. ‘‘But,”’ said he, “‘it’s luxury compared with what it will 
be two or three weeks from now when the thaw comes. There’s no way to drain 
the water out of the trenches and you've got to stand in it, almost sleep in it. 
There are almost three feet of it; your boots are full of it. When at last you 
pull them off unless you mind your eye some of your toes come off with them. 
When staying in the trench is like that, you don’t have to be told twice to go 
over the top. There's a sort of warmth in shrapnel and Fritz-hunting does make 
your blood circulate a bit.”’ 

That is talk with a sporting flavor. The point of view of men bred at 
games is bound to be a sporting one. England is a social aristocracy but it is*a 
sporting as well as a political democracy. The Olympians of society are not 
above taking on a team of plumbers and shoemakers for a game of cricket. This 
war has shown that game-playing in peace time has put something very fine into 
the English Tommy in war time. 

American readers will have had the story of the seventeen-year-old Jacky 
from the Laurentic not yet thawed out from hours on a Winter sea in an open 
boat, clad only in shirt and a pair of breeches, walking into the public room 
of the tavern to which survivors were brought, and instantly taking possession 
of the piano upon which he gayly thrummed the war tune: ‘‘Pack your troubles 
in your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile. ’’ The rest of the survivors crowded 
round and joined in the singing. When the cigarettes were being passed a 
Tommy who was present said: ‘‘No, sir! None for us, please! This is Jack’ day.” 

While the men who are suffering the hardships are taking them lightly. 
the stay-at-homes make the row. These latter have never been ‘“‘bloéded’”’ as 
the gallant chaps in the field have, and many of them keep up a constant 
grumble at the inconveniences that war brings in its train. My fruiterer is a 
well-fed, prosperous man. He happens to live in a flat across the street from 
my own. In his grate there blazes a cheerful fire and he and his family live in 
comfort. But he poisons the fruit which I buy from him with his hardluck story 
of the effect of the war upon importation and sale of his particular commodity. 
Be assured, however, that he passes all inconveniences on to the customer in in- 
creased prices. 

The grumbling of those who are pricked, without being lamed, by war, 
produces some of the commotion that often passes for public opinion. 




















